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Japan’s Position in the New Order 


The Logic of the Facts, as the Japanese Might See It 


West is West. Let us hope that they will continue 
to be. 

For bringing together the East and the West the credit 
belongs almost entirely to Japan. To outwit the impasse 
she has made enormous concessions. In the superficial 
matter of clothes alone she deserves much of our patience. 
For any people that will voluntarily lay aside their bright 
robes and don stiff shirt and topper and that worst of all 
levelers—the frock coat—in order the better to understand 
and be understood, might be supposed to have made con- 
cessions enough: Let the Western world do the rest of the 
yielding! And the Japanese were the first of the Orientals 
to do this. It is bad enough that they felt obliged to mask 
themselves thus while abroad; think of the self-effacement 
of the Mayor of Tokyo so arrayed in his own land. And 
while on the subject of outward symbols, it may be added 
that the Japanese are now considering plans for a new 
Parliament building, which they themselves describe as a 
cheap imitation of Western architecture. 


Tw twain have met—yet East is still East—and 


The Price of Western Culture 

Japan’s serious effort—whatever her original motive 
may have been—to assimilate our Western: culture 
deserves especial consideration at this time when common 
understanding among the peoples of the world is so neces- 
sary to the establishment of permanent peace. Japan 
naturally was lured into Western faults first—Yankee 
shrewdness, German efficiency and imperialism, British 
masterfulness. These were qualities which would make for 
material strength and riches. In her hands, they some- 
times degenerated into a wiliness which we mistakenly re- 
garded as essentially Oriental. Her one great error was her 
failure to conciliate China. But, as we have pointed out be- 
fore in these columns, Japan was merely adapting to her 
own spheres of influence methods which she had seen to 
be highly successful in the West. There should be no 
attempt on the part of anyone to whitewash the manner 
which, in many instances, Japan has employed to build up 
her great power in the East; yet it would be entirely unfair 
to Japan to ascribe to her any peculiar wickedness. The 
wonder is that this sudden adaptation of Occidental methods 
did not bring about the spiritual ruin of a country so 
recently emerged from feudalism. It would have been 


natural if she had acquired a brutal cynicism while thus 
studying the sharp practice of nations which liked to call 
themselves democratic. She might have reasoned: If West- 
ern democracy, which is committed to the principle of full- 
est opportunities for the individual, can so overstep the 
mark in practice, why should we, who have still fresh in 
our memories the solidity, as well as the charm, of the 
older order, take too seriously this new democratic call 
of the age? 

Some cynicism she must have experienced, in view of 
the situation. But her study of the West was much too 
thorough to yield merely that. No one who has watched 
Japanese living in this country for any length of time 
could have failed to observe their sincere desire to under- 
stand our civilization in the light of its best traditions. 
Our faults they learned to know in the proper settings— 
as excesses often of qualities denoting strength: self-reli- 
ance and initiative; and, in the hurly-burly of mixed 
motives and strange-appearing action, they were not blind 
to the fact that persons could do thus and so, yet at the 
same time have as the abiding influence in their hearts 
the magnificent set of principles which went into the 
founding of this nation. Your Japanese in the United 
States gets a real sense of our intellectual and moral back- 
ground—Puritanism. How many Americans resident for 
a few years in the East have learned to feel the tremen- 
dous significance of the similar background of the Orient— 
Buddhism? The question is not trivial; it illustrates the 
amount of accommodation which Japan has made to West- 
ern life. ; 


Stooping to Conquer 


All of this was, of course, not prompted by pure friend- 
liness and intellectual curiosity. Japan was unquestionably 
practising her own jiu-jitsu manner of stooping to conquer 
—to learn Western methods of thinking and acting in order 
to make herself one of the great Powers. Into the ques- 
tion of her entire wisdom in so doing it is not necessary 
to enter here. The point is that she has done what no 
Western nation could do: Japanese have lived among us 
like Americans, wearing our clothes and our new-fangled 
horn-rimmed spectacles, smoking our brands of cigarettes, 
practically thinking our thoughts, and yet have kept their 
individualities from being utterly submerged in the process. 
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They could still return home and find interest in Japanese 
life. What can be said of Americans who have completely 
yielded to the spell of the Orient? Lafcadio Hearn was 
one. He stayed on and became so much a part of Japanese 
thought that no one could ever imagine him again at ease 
among our own people. The Japanese themselves chose 
to honor him especially as the one American of his time 
who fully understood their culture. That their tribute 
took the form of lowering his salary as professor to the 
amount granted to native professors is a quaint detail in 
a singular career. There have, it is true, been Americans 
who could be in direct contact for years with Japanese 
art, acquire a delicate appreciation of its subtle beauty, 
and still retain their American instincts and standards. 
But the usual American who has plunged into the life of 
the East—the person who corresponds most nearly to the 
generality of Japanese coming to this country—has gained 
little and has lost his own personality into the bargain. The 
Orient is strewn with such derelicts. The American who 
traveled through on business, until recently at least, was 
pretty accurately represented by the slap-dash drummer 
type as seen in such musical comedies as “The Wizard 
of Oz.” 


The West’s Meagre Borrowing from the East 

It is indeed extraordinary how little the West has bor- 
rowed from the East. In reviewing the elements of our 
American life today, it is hard to single out any, save that 
just referred to, some genuine understanding of Japan’s 
art, which has been contributed by that country’s ancient, 
high-bred civilization. The poise, the finer courtesy, the 
attention to the art of living have left us untouched. Per- 
haps in our present stage of pep and dash, they could not 
be grafted on; perhaps they would undermine our strength, 
whose mellowing time must first accomplish. Yet that is 
no reason why we should underrate Japan’s distinct talents 
or infer that she cannot enter into the great codperation so 
much needed by the world today without a total revision of 
her institutions. It would be a great loss to the world if 
in any association or league of nations ample room were 
not-left for her to develop her individuality in accordance 
with her special genius. 

Let us not judge Japan entirely by her faults, especially 
those adopted from the West—she herself has been more 
charitable. Very naturally the bag of villainy which many 


In Japan Beyond 


O you not hear the sighing of a willow in Japan, 
(In Japan beyond, in Japan beyond), 
In the voice of a wind searching for the sun lost, 
For the old faces with memory in eyes? 


Do you not hear the sighing of a bamboo in Japan, 
(In Japan beyond, in Japan beyond), 

In the voice of a sea urging with the night, 

For the old dreams of a twilight tale? 


Do you not hear the sighing of a pine in Japan, 
(In Japan beyond, in Japan beyond), 
In the voice of a river in quest of the Unknown, 
For the old ages with gold in heart? 


Do you not hear the sighing of a reed in Japan, 
(In Japan beyond, in Japan beyond), 

In the voice of a bird who long ago flew away, 
For the old peace with velvet-sandaled feet? 
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supposed she would bring to the Washington Conference 
contains not a little human kindness. Whatever may be 
thought of his theories, Mr. H. G. Wells can be a keen ob- 
server, and he has just recently had something to say about 
the Japanese which deserves attention: 


In the days of imperialist competition they stiffened to 
a conscientious selfishness and a splendid fighting energy. 
Now that a new spirit of discussion, compromise and the 
desire for brotherhood spreads about the world, they catch 
the new note and they sound it with obvious sincerity and 
good will. No people has been under such keen and sus- 
picious observation here as the Japanese. The idea of them 
as of a people insanely patriotic, patriotically subtle and 
treacherous, mysterious and mentally inaccessible, has been 
largely dispelled. Our Western world, I am con- 
vinced, can work with the Japanese and understand and 
trust them. 


Japan’s Great Opportunity 

One would hardly be overstating the case to say that 
without Japan’s long, arduous study of Western institu- 
tions and her amazing adaptability, no solid results might 
be expected of such a conference as that now sitting at 
Washington. The blending of practical and idealistic; 
compromise, with honor and self-respect; justice tempered 
with commonsense—these are bound up with the spirit of 
the Conference. They are Western in origin and applica- 
tion, and could hardly be fully appreciated in the Orient 
without some apprenticeship to the West. Japan, too, in 
the nature of the case, can estimate at its true value the 
change of heart, in respect to treaties and international 
adjustments, which is in evidence at Washington. Japan 
has within her reach an extraordinary opportunity. Be- 
cause of her real understanding of both Eastern and West- 
ern civilizations, she, preéminently, is in a position to act as 
the great mediator. More and more, as Western civilization, 
and especially American civilization, ages, the need will be 
felt of harvesting some of the rich culture which the East 
possesses, and Japan has it peculiarly in her power to help 
in the selecting of what will most contribute to the great fra- 
ternity of interests to which the world now looks forward. 

If, in the foregoing, Japan’s serious mistakes have been 
glossed over and her commendable enterprise and talents 
given prominence, the reason is evident. There is but one 
purpose in this article—to outline the strategic position in 
the new order which might be Japan’s if she would but 
grasp it. 
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My Impressions of America 
By Viscount Eiichi Shibusawa 


Viscount Shibusawa is the leading “unofficial” of Japan. 


After many years’ absorption in big business, he 


retired to devote his time to public service, being especially interested in the problems of capital and labor, 
in philanthropy, and in the promotion of solid international relations, especially with the United States. 


Practically nothing of great moment is accomplished 


Y conviction for years has been that the future 
M peace of the extreme East rests on one thing—a 
deep-planted and thoroughgoing understanding 
between the United States and Japan. Not only mere in- 
tellectual understanding between the two peoples, but also 
an intimate codperation in finance, industrial enterprises, 
and commercial activities, more especially in the continental 
Asian states, is the real 
answer for the myriad 
problems which are now 
surging to the fore and 
which will ever continue 
to press upon the banner 
bearers of world-wide 
statesmanship for solu- 
tion. 

This has been the be- 
hind-the-scene reason for 
at least three of my four 
trips to the United States 
within the past twenty 
years. The first one was 
made in 1902. It was 
largely a pleasure trip. 
I came as a representa- 
tive of the Tokyo Cham- 
ber of Commerce—as a 
mere banker. I left the 
country with no mere 
idle impressions, however. America impressed me as 
a country of superlatives—as so many of my friends 
had led me to believe it was. And in saying this 
I am not thinking of Niagara Falls alone, nor yet the 
Grand Cafion of skyscrapers in lower Manhattan. The 
fields, freighted with the countless wealth of agricultural 
products reaching from horizon to horizon, impressed me. 
In crossing the continent the plains, still innocent of the hoe 
and the plow, over which our train sped for nearly three 
days and nights, at a pace never yet dreamed of by the 
steam transportation of Japan, impressed me. What I 
heard of the mineral wealth of the country did not lessen 
my wonder at the almost miraculous partiality of Heaven 
for the favored race which homed in the wonderland. 


Then, when I came in touch with the people of the great 
cities of the Middle West and of the Atlantic seaboard, I 
saw that the people were quite in tune with the land on 
which they lived. Confidence in the future shone out of 
almost every pair of eyes. An almost embarrassing wealth 
of opportunities of every kind seemed to characterize the 
political, commercial, industrial, and every other type of 
activity. People talked and acted as though they had no 
time to sulk, complain, or breed black thoughts and blacker 
crimes—in fact, no time to get ill and be idle in bed, as 
one of my American friends told me. I was quite aware, 
of course, that there were plenty of poor people in the 
United States, in the extreme condition of degradation of 
poverty, even more severe than one could find in the poorer 
section of Tokyo. Neither was I entirely blind to the omni- 
present soot in Chicago. But there was something—there 
were indeed so many other things which made me forget 
all about the shadier side of the American land and Ameri- 
can life. And this I consider is one of the highest tributes 
that a stranger can well pay to any people. The public 
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in Japan without his active codperation. 


roads impressed me as nothing less than an indictment of 
the narrow, overcrowded, overgrown footpaths to which we 
were acccustomed in Japan. The sanitary arrangement of 
hotels and their outward splendor, the scientifically coérdi- 
nated business machinery and financial organizations, the 
magnitude of industrial enterprises and the refinement of 
their details in the management and smooth workings of 
them—one and all were a veritable Arabian tale in terms 
of the present-day genius of America. 

I made my second trip to America as the head of the 
Business Men’s Party of Japan which came here in 1909. 
The first sensational explosion of anti-Japanese sentiments 
in California had taken place. Those were the days which 
gave birth to the historic “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” I 
wished to observe with my own eyes the conditions and 
actions of our emigrants in California, and if possible to 
work out a plan which might help to solve the problem 
which threatened the traditional good and friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. Our party spent some 
three months in America and visited more than fifty places. 
T came in touch with many types of Americans and learned 
many things about the inner workings of the political and 
business life of this great Republic. And this deeper knowl- 
edge of America increased my already deep admiration for 
the people and their achievements. 

It was on this trip that the realization of the necessity 
of what is popularly called “People’s Diplomacy” came to 
me. I felt that the work of bringing about a thorough 
understanding between the two peoples, so essential to the 
peace of the Western Pacific basin, must not be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the Governments of the two Powers; 
that unless the people of Japan came to command the confi- 
dence of the people of the United States, all the treaties 
and all the solemn diplomatic notes exchanged between the 
Foreign Office of Tokyo and the State Department at Wash- 
ington would avail but little. In short, before we-could 
fight down the anti-Japanese agitations in the United 
States, we must bring American friends to see that the 
people of Japan are quite as human as they themselves are, 
facing and struggling with all sorts of human problems 
from day to day and doing their best to work out their 
financial, political, and economic salvations, even as the 
people of the United States—and with this striking differ- 
ence: That in the case of Japan people have little of 
the tremendous wealth of America in natural resources, 
and are handicapped moreover with the political tangle in 
the continental Asia of which our American friends have 
but a vague idea. 

It was on this second trip also that I came to learn more 
of the ability of the people of America. Robust in body, 
agile in wit, and quick and decisive in action and thought, 
they seemed to add to “the teeth of the lion, the talons and 
wings of an eagle,” to indulge in an Oriental figure of 
speech. It is small wonder that the story of their progress 
through the world of actual performance reads like that of 
2 triumphal march. 

My third trip was on the occasion of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco. I undertook the trip at the 
urgent request of the business bodies in Japan and as their 
representative. It was in the autumn of 1915. At the time 
I was pleased to note that the anti-Japanese sentiment of 
the Pacific Slope of the United States had lost much of its 
former bitterness, and I found the Japanese farmers work- 










































ing in the fields as contented and happy as the day, to all 
outward seeming. It was a radical contrast to what I had 
seen on my second trip. 

On this third trip I felt the need of the “People’s Diplo- 
macy” even more poignantly than ever before. I found also 
a ready and kindly response to my idea along these lines on 
the part of my American friends. All this resulted in a 
visit of the California business men’s party in March, 1920, 
to Japan, headed by Mr. Wallace M. Alexander. The party 
numbered among its members such men as President Emer- 
itus Wheeler, of the University of California; Mr. Walter 
N. Moore, Mr. W. T. Sesnon, and others well known on both 
sides of the Pacific. And the following month we received 
a party of American financiers, educators, and authors 
from the Eastern section, headed by Mr. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, of New York. We talked over various phases of the Far 
Eastern problems with a freedom quite impossible at an 
official gathering of accredited diplomats. I have every 
reason to believe that our conversations did a great deal to 
clear the tortuous situations Japan was facing in the Far 
East, in the minds of our American guests. On their return 
they gave us abundant proofs of their deepened interests in 
Oriental affairs and of their clearer visions of the subject. 

The chief reasons for this, the fourth trip of mine to 
America, are more or less connected with the present Wash- 
ington Conference, of course. I wished to be in touch with 
it as far as possible, and, if occasion arose, to contribute my 
feeble best to the general cause of peace if possible. At 
the same time, I wished to renew my study of the Califor- 
nian situation on its home ground and to bring my knowl- 
edge of the subject up to date. I also wished to come in 
personal touch with the gentlemen of the American-Japa- 
nese Relations Committee, of New York. In Tokyo we had 
established a permanent committee bearing the same name 
before the New York organization came into being. It is 
my ardent hope that these two committees will be in touch 
eonstantly and intimately, and that they will work for the 
attainment of the final consummation of a thorough under- 
standing between the two countries. 

On the present visit I have been received most kindly at 
New York, at Philadelphia by my old friend Mr. Wana- 
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maker and others, and at Pittsburgh. My admiration fo, 
America grows apace the more I see of its country and its 
progress. In fact, it fairly takes my breath away—the tre. 
mendous onrush of men and things in this country. The 
other day, passing through a congested section of the city 
of New York, I even paused to wonder if this country was 
not going a bit too fast. For I saw the people on foot 
walking past the rows and rows of automobiles puffing, 
churning, and thundering in their feverish rush, all jammed 
up in an overcrowded thoroughfare. 

My interest in the Armament Conference is naturally 
very keen. When our people heard of it for the first time 
in July of this year, there were two distinct views among 
them about it. Those who were pessimistically inclined 
thought that Japan was about to be called to Washington 
and to be placed in a position of a prisoner at the bar— 
before the eyes of the world—with America in the rédle of 
prosecuting attorney cross-examining Japan for all her past 
misdeeds in China and Siberia. This type of critics thought 
that the Conference was called by America for the special 
purpose of forcing Japan into a corner and making her obey 
whatever America was pleased to dictate to her—on the 
limitation of naval armament, on the various policies and 
activities in China. On the other hand, there were quite a 
number of us who thought otherwise. We thought that 
America meant what she said—that she had called an inter- 
national conference for the sole purpose of settling, if pos- 
sible, the most trying problem before this burden-weary 
world of ours. I am free to confess that I could not see a 
new heaven and a new earth as the result of the Confer- 
ence, as some of the extreme optimists seemed to think. At 
the same time, I was one of those who prayed and hoped for 
the best. And, taking everything by and large, the Con- 
ference seems to promise a quite handsome result. 

If the present Conference should result in advancing the 
international morality toward the level where individual 
ethics stand today, I do not hesitate to say that it will have 
accomplished much, even if it fail to attain every result in- 
tended by its well-wishers and demanded by its critics. 
For, as I take it, that is a great forward step toward the 
era of peace that is to come. 
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Keeping Up With the “Pacific” 


By K. Shidehara 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States 


have traditionally bound Japan to the United States. 

The increasingly close contact between the two na- 
tions has inevitably brought with # a number of questions 
calling for adjustment in their mutual relations. There 
have been occasional shadows on the surface of the Pacific 
Ocean, but the depths of 


: is always pleasing to recall the happy ties which 


























the great sea are as calm 
and quiet as ever. 

Thinking men on both 
sides of the ocean have 
long been conscious of 
forces which were at work 
to bring about a new era 
in the Pacific regions. The 
Conference now in session 
at Washington has accel- 
lerated these developments 
and clarified their outlines. 
The frank directness of 
the American Government 
in proposing limitation of 
naval armament has dissi- 
pated much of popular 
misgiving in Japan, and 
the native genius of the Japanese people for genuine and 
cordial friendship is signally reasserting itself. 

Again, it is daily becoming more apparent that there is 
no real conflict of interests between our countries, and 














Wide World 


when this fact is generally known it is certain that we 
shall again see in one another the qualities of good, likable 
people, ready and eager to codperate for our own welfare 
and for the general good of mankind. 

We have just emerged from a dark episode, and the 
Japanese people, like your own Americans, are clamoring, 
for a return to calm and for the untroubled opportunity 
to live in a world that is friendly and helpful. 

If only we temper our point of view with generosity—a 
willingness to see that difference in character does not con- 
stitute either superiority or inferiority, but merely a dif- 
ference—our friendship will include a broad tolerance, and 
a sincere desire to see the best in one another. Every na- 
tion may commit blunders: lack of charity may magnify 
them into matters of deplorable importance. But if we 
believe in progress and in evolution toward something bet- 
ter for the world, we shall all be ready to admit that there 
is something in us that needs mending, and we shall see 
others’ shortcomings with friendly eyes, with patience and 
with hope. ; 

I venture, then, to bespeak and even to predict a gen- 
erous temper among nations, and in particular an especial 
cordiality between those Powers bordering the ocean so 
significantly named “the Pacific.” And if our combined ef- 
forts may create the first ripple of that great wave of good 
feeling that can wash out misunderstandings and differ- 
ences in the Pacific regions, we shall have done well. Japan 
asks nothing better than to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
America in friendship, for justice and for peace. 








Nations the Real 


Diplomats Today 


By Prince Tokugawa 


Prince Tokugawa, an appointee of the Emperor, is President of the House of Peers. He is the son of the last 


of the acting Shoguns of Japan, and would himself be 


Shogun today if Japan had not emerged from feudalism 


at the restoration of the Emperor in 1869. He has always taken a great interest in America and goes out of 


his way to entertain Americans visiting his country. 


He is by inheritance and ability one of the foremost 


figures in Japan. 


the monopoly of professional diplomats. For better 

or for worse, the practice of diplomacy has ceased to 
be a mysterious function performed by a few exalted per- 
sonages. It has become a representative function answer- 
ing to the opinions and the will of the multitude of citizens 
who are really responsible for the creation of international 
problems and who ultimately determine the issues of friend- 
ship and animosity, of peace and war, among nations. 


[ a democratic age such as ours diplomacy is no longer 


In such a world system international peace can no longer 
‘be maintained by the solitary efforts of ambassadors and 
ministers—it must be maintained by the united endeavor of 


the citizens themselves. 


In 1907, when the diplomatic horizon of the Pacific Ocean 
was somewhat darkened by the various complicated issues 
which had arisen between Japan and America, Mr. Elihu 
Root, then Secretary of State, made the following pertinent 


observation: 


It is hard for democ- 
racy to learn the respon- 
sibilities of its power; 
but the people now, not 
Governments, make 
friendship or dislike, 
sympathy or discord, 
peace or war, between 
nations. In this modern 
day, through the col- 
umns of the myriad 
press and messages 
flashing over countless 
wires, multitude calls to 
multitude across bound- 
aries and oceans in cour- 
tesy or insult, in amity 
or in defiance. Foreign 
offices and ambassadors 
no longer keep or break 

















the peace, but the con- 
duct of each people 
toward every other. 


' Wide World 
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It is indeed the conduct of each people toward every other 
that promotes or disturbs the peace of the world. The re- 
sponsibility for the promotion of friendship between Japan 
and America should not be thrown upon their respective 
Governments alone—it should be shared by every Ameri- 
can and every Japanese. 

If the peoples on both sides of the Pacific coéperate with 
each other for the advancement of peace and good will, the 
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time will soon come when we can look back with 
satisfaction and justifiable pride at the first American. 
Japanese treaty concluded in 1854, the first article of which 
declares: 

There shall be a perfect, permanent and universal peace 
and a sincere and cordial amity between the United States 
of America on the one part, and the Empire of Japan on 
the other part, and between their peoples, respectively, 
without exception of persons or places. 


Specimens of Japanese Opinion 


The following expressions of opinion by « spanese leaders are extracts from a series of notable articles, col- 
lected in the book entitled “What Japan Thinks,” edited by K. K. Kawakawi, and published a few weeks ago 
by the Macmillan Company 


Liberalism vs. Militarism 


By Sakuzo Yushino, Professor of Political Sciexse at the 
Imperial University of Tokio 


id | Mere. are several things that ought to be mentioned 
here. One is that the General Staff has an abun- 
dance of money. Another is that it has a perfect 

machine for propaganda which is working overtime. An- 

other matter we must recognize is that while the Japan- 
ese among themselves are careful not to torment each 
other, some think there is no harm in tormenting a for- 
eign nation. Especially is this true of the old type. An- 
other thing is that the people at large are satisfied at the 
progress Japan has made. They look back and see what 

Japan has accomplished and that makes them indifferent. 

And yet there is a growing number of young men, 
mostly students, who are influenced by the world tendency. 

They are influenced by the world spirit. They are more 

and more taking these things to heart. This is apparent 

in national questions. Take, for instance, the labor move- 
ment. Students are going out and living with the labor- 
ing people in order that they may study the question at 
first-hand and get information. This shows the new spirit 
which the young men of Japan are manifesting today. 

There are a number of students who are coming to know 

that they must take a different attitude toward the Korean 

and Chinese students in Japan. They are trying to under- 
stand their thought life and to become one with them. 

These students, with wider sympathies and world vision, 

are the students that the militarists and the conservatives 

in the government look upon as men with dangerous 

thoughts. . 

If the question were put to the students as to whether 


or not we should withdraw from Siberia, ninety out of a. 


hundred would stand for withdrawal. If the question of 
giving Korea independence or complete autonomy were sub- 
mitted to the students, ninety in a hundred would say, 
“Give her independence or autonomy!” If the question 
were put to the students, “Shall we withdraw from Shan- 
tung and give it back to China?” ninety in a hundred 
would say, “Yes.” 

‘A certain university professor says that because of 
these two contending forces we may in the future look for 
a revolution; but I cannot agree with the professor’s view 
for the following reason: The young men, the forward- 
looking men, will go on to victory on the road which they 
have chosen. There will be no retreat. They will go 
right on advancing. That is not true of the conservatives. 
The young men have an inner confidence that they are 
right. But it is different with the conservatives. They 
are not sure of their ground, and the whole history of 
Japan shows that, when it came to the critical time, the 
conservatives gave way. That is what is going to take 
place in the future. Take, for instance, the matter of uni- 
versal suffrage. The conservatives will fight until the 


thing is inevitable and then they will give in. The evolu- 
tion of Japan toward democracy will be like that of Eng- 
land. There will be no violent overturn as in Russia. Our 
conservatives will gradually yield to the new impulses. 
But as to the outcome, there is no doubt. It will take 
time, but the men who know that they are right and are 


sure of their ground are going to win. Japan’s future is 
bright with hope. 


East and West 
By the late Premier, Takashi Hara 


ITHERTO, the standard of world civilization has been 

set by the white race, and the ideals of mankind and 

the preservation of peace have been in its keeping. We do 

not hesitate to recognize that the white race is a little 

ahead of us in its civilization, especially in scientific 
culture. 

But when we consider that the great war found its 
origin in the defects of that very civilization, we cannot 
but be convinced that the future maintenance of peace is 
the common ‘charge of all nations and the responsibility 
equally of the two civilizations, Oriental and Occidental. 
All nations and all peoples owe the duty and have the 
right to contribute their ideals of civilization toward pre- 
serving peace. 

The fundamental principle of the League of Nations is 
justice and humanity, and universal fraternity; it exem- 
plifies the law of causality. Such ideas, however, are 
nothing new; they were taught in Oriental civilization 
thousands of years ago. Though we do not intend to claim 
credit for the origin of the League of Nations, we can 
easily point to the fact that the fundamental moral laws 
of the league, which has now been invented through the 
agency of the civilization of the white race, impelled by 
the tragedy of the greatest of all wars, are nothing other 
than the humanism fostered in the Orient for ages past. 

So we think it will not be so difficult to discover the 
new ideal and the new basis of peace, longed for by the 
nations, by gathering the essence of Oriental civilization, 
and harmonizing it with Occidental civilization. Western 
Europe’s civilization has been refined by the fiery ordeal 
through which it has passed. We believe it to be the 
duty of the present generation to combine with that cul- 
ture the characteristics of Oriental culture, to harmonize 
the two in spirit, to weld a new civilization as one compact 
whole, thereby establishing the sure foundation of perma- 
nent peace. 


Opening a New Era 
By Mosaharu Anesaki, Professor of Comparative Religion 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo 
S history teaches us, many a great war has rung the 


knell of a reign of confusion and conflict and has 
opened a new era of human civilization. Suffice it to recall 
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A Japanese screen in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


the Thirty Years’ War, out of which a new Europe 
emerged, the Europe of rationalism; and the American 
Civil War, which has consolidated the Union more firmly 
than before on a national and moral basis. In the present 
war, every belligerent is fighting for its interests, and is 
claiming a moral justification and advocating some ideal 
principles. Let us not be skeptical toward those claims, 
but hope that each and every nation engaged in the war 
will hold to its ideals, closely examine its own conscience, 
purge itself from its former sins, and step toward a 
higher reconstruction of humanity with clean conscience 
and lofty aspirations. If this shall not occur, the world 
will have no alternative to the reign of devils. Yet I 
shall never lose confidence in the rule of humanity, but 
trust that the calamitous war will prove a step toward 
the purification and‘ elevation of human life, in all its 
aspects, the individual, the family, the nation, and will 
perfect international relations and human solidarity. Let 
the United States and Japan, together with all the allied 
nations, consolidate their joint efforts for the reconstruc- 
tion of the world. 


‘*A Superstition Exploded”’ 
By Marquis Okuma 


HE example set by Japan has convinced the other 

Asiatic races of the possibility,on their part to be 
on an equal footing with the white races, if only they 
reform their political system and adopt the needed por- 
tion of European civilization. In other words, the rise 
of Japan and the consequent abolition of extraterritoriality 
have exploded the superstition that the world is to be 
ruled by the whites. 


The ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’’ 
By Baron Goto, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1918 


CANNOT refrain from reminding the reader of the 

sanity of the “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” As a practi- 
cal policy, the California problem is essentially a diplo- 
matic one and can be dealt with satisfactorily in no other 
spirit than that of the “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” With 
a proper precaution, it can safely be left to natural solu- 
tion. “Unassimilable” elements, after they have per- 
formed their useful function, will eventually return home, 
and the native-born minors, given legitimate opportunities, 


will take care of themselves. I recall the impression I had 
a few years ago in the course of a conversation with a cer- 
tain prominent Japanese in California. He spoke encour- 
agingly about the prospect of these boys coming to the 
Far East or going to South America as vanguards of 
the American business in these directions. It will be a 
graceful irony of fate if America educates them, uses them, 
and sends them back in that capacity. After all, God is 
great and His resourceful work cannot be limited by the 
short‘spanned vision of men. 


Imperial Songs 
Poems by T. M. the Emperor and Empress of Japan, and 
other Imperial and distinguished personages. Translated 
by A. Lloyd 
My GARDEN* 
Y garden’s full of weeds: I pluck up one, 
To find another in its place, and thus 
The summer’s ended ere my work’s half done. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
AM not anxious for a long, long life, 
Therefore I plant the tall chrysanthemum 
Not as a symbol of longevity, 
But as the sweet- 





est flower upon 
God’s earth. 


TEA 
AKE that 
T good tea; it 
tastes a little 
rough 
When first you 
drink it; but a 
longer use 
Will show you 
that in bitter 
things there lies 


A hidden sweet- 
ness. 








*Here the garden is 
the soul of man 
which needs constant 
attention. 
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Will America Fail ? 


UR country stands at this moment on the brink of 
() one of those great decisions which leave their 
impress on the whole course of history. Ac- 
cording as the decision is right or wrong, America will 
reap honor or dishonor, for she will have either done 
the world an imperishable service or have failed the 
world in its hour of greatest need and her own hour of 
greatest opportunity. 

We have little doubt as to which choice she will make. 
The case is so clear, and public opinion on the issue is 
so unmistakable, that failure seems almost wholly out 
of the question. Yet the fact must be faced that de- 
termined hostility to the approval of the Four-Power 
Treaty has already found voice in the Senate, and that 
there are reports of sinister possibilities in the way of 
organized opposition. Though the danger be not great 
—and we believe it is not—the stake is so tremendous 
that every possible means should be employed at once 
to reduce that danger to zero. The sentiment of the 
nation should be so impressively manifested that any 
attempt which may be afoot to stimulate partisan or 
other hostility to the treaty shall be brought to naught 
before it has gathered head. ; 

It is not necessary to impute unworthy motives to 
any Senator who is opposing the treaty. The sincerity 
of some of them, and in particular Senator Borah, is 
beyond all question. The trouble with him, and with at 
least some of those who are aligned with him, lies not 
in any want either of rectitude or of earnestness, but in 
their absorption with a single idea, an idea which 
assumes in their mind the character of downright in- 
fatuation. 

There has been worked out a simple plan for assuring 
peace in the Pacific. That plan assumes, on the part of 
the four great nations involved, ordinary good faith, 
common sense, and desire to avoid the calamity of war. 
It assumes nothing else; it rests on nothing else; it con- 


structs no mechanism even distantly suggesting com- 


pulsion. It does, however, embody a promise of confer- 
ence for joint consideration of any difficulty that may 
arise, either among the signatory Powers themselves or 
through aggression threatened from outside that group. 
And in this simple promise of conference Senator Borah 
sees, or fancies that he sees, a binding pledge of war. 
So strained is this interpretation, so remote from any- 
thing contained in the articles of the agreement, that 
one is almost compelled to the conclusion that much 
thinking hath made the Senator mad. We do not wish 
to re-awaken the controversy over Article X of the 
League Covenant; for it must be the hope, as it is the 
reasonable expectation, of all who wish the success of 
the great Conference, that right-minded supporters and 
right-minded opponents of the League will alike sup- 
port the proposed treaty. Yet for the purpcse of meet- 
ing Mr. Borah’s opposition it is essential to point out 
the difference between its provisions and those of 





Article X. Article X pledged the signatory Powers not 
only to respect, but to preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of all the nations covered by the Versailles 
treaty; under this proposed treaty the high contracting 
parties merely “agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the regions of the Pacific Ocean.” 
Article X referred the question of how the obligation 
to preserve was to be fulfilled to a standing body, the 
Council of the League of Nations; the proposed treaty, 
besides not embodying the obligation to preserve, re- 
fers the question of what is to be done in time of 
trouble to a conference expressly called “to meet the 
exigencies of the particular situation.” If this ar- 
rangement is a binding of the hands of the nation, if 
it is a foregone pledge of war, then the only way to keep 
from being bound, the only way to keep from being 
pledged to war, is to hold no serious intercourse of any 
kind with any other nation with which we may be on 
terms of friendship. For evidently, if we ever went 
into a conference with such nation or nations in a time 
of trouble, we should be morally bound—just as much 
so without the treaty as with it—to do what we could to 
avert that trouble. If we came to the conclusion that it 
was our duty to go to war for that purpose we should 
be morally bound to do that, and there is no more com- 
pulsion upon us, moral or other, with the treaty than 
without it. The one obligation that we do incur is to 
take the situation into serious advisement, in the spirit 
of codperation and good will which animates the treaty; 
if to do that be treason, Mr. Borah is welcome to make 
the most of it. 

Indeed, the treaty is little more than an embodiment 
of that spirit—a crystallization of the purpose of codp- 
eration and good will which has been the very soul of 
the Conference. It may, indeed, be said in all soberness 
that the treaty accomplishes much because it under- 
takes little; it is a signal illustration of the doctrine 
that while the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. We 
could wish that every American citizen—above all every 
Senator—might have before his eyes the full text of 
the speeches that were made by the representatives not 
only of the signatory Powers but also of the other na- 
tions participating in the Conference, at the plenary 
session at which the treaty had been presented. With 
a spontaneity that could not be questioned, speaker 
after speaker dwelt with almost touching simplicity on 
the spirit which underlies the treaty, and upon whose 
continuance alone its efficacy depends. Whoever op- 
poses it, unless blinded by such strange misconception 
as besets Mr. Borah, must either wholly disbelieve in 
the efficacy of moral forces, or be opposed to their sway 
in the affairs of nations. 

In the momentous twelvemonth which followed the 
close of the Great War, there was recorded against our 
country a tragic failure. On the apportionment of 
blame for that failure it would be profitless to insist at 
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this moment, when the nation stands confronted with 
another crucial test of its fitness to meet a great occa- 
sion. Wilson men and anti-Wilson men, League men 
and anti-League men, must alike confess that, in the 
most trying time the world has ever known, and when 
the eyes of the world were fixed upon us as never be- 
fore, we failed to play the part which the world had a 
right to expect of us. It must not be, it cannot be, that 
we shall fail again. No captious criticism, no far- 
fetched fear, no resentment or jealousy, no party or 
personal bias, can be allowed to stand between the 
country and its achievement of the high purpose now so 
near realization, its fulfillment of the world’s desire, its 
satisfaction of the world’s dire need. Let us hope that 
not many days will pass before the Senate, with little 
distinction of party, and with a very close approach to 
unanimity, will set the seal of its approval to an act 
destined to redound forever to the country’s glory and 
to the world’s welfare. 


What’s Wrong About 


Tax-Exempt Incomes 


| HE primary ground of objection to the issuing of 
T tax-exempt securities is that the exemption does 

not in practice attach to the securities but to 
the person holding them. In former days, when gradu- 
ated income taxes were unknown—or hardly known— 
among us, no important intention of public policy was 
affected by the exemption. The situation created was 
simply that of a particular form of property carrying 
with it a particular privilege. Whether that property 
belonged to a workingman or to a millionaire, the ex- 
emption was the same. 

The case is very different now. The Federal income- 
tax laws—and some State laws likewise—are expressly 
designed to levy upon the incomes of the rich at a rate 
far higher than that which applies to persons of mod- 
erate means. The purpose of the tax is to discriminate 
between persons, not things. A tax-exempt bond is on 
its face a thwarting of that purpose. The rich man, to 
be sure, has to pay much more for the bond than he 
would if it were not tax-exempt, and this excess of cost 
impairs, and may possibly wipe out, the advantage of 
possessing it; but, however this may be, the Govern- 
ment is thereby rendered unable to obtain from him 
the contribution which, under the principles of the 
graduated tax, it regards as his just share. This, quite 
apart from any incidental evils to which it may give 
rise in the way of diverting capital from productive 
uses, is an anomaly which it is most desirable to get 
rid of. It is to those incidental evils that attention has 
been chiefly directed, and it is to them that President 
Harding referred in his message; but it is most de- 
sirable that the public should realize that there is a 
more essential reason for objecting to the continued 
issue of tax-exempt securities. 

Whether the President meant to include Federal as 
well as State securities in the suggested prohibition of 
tax-exempt bond issues is not entirely clear from the 
words of the message. But we are decidedly of the 
opinion that they ought to be included, and this for two 
reasons. In the first place, the objection to the issues— 
both on the fundamental ground above set forth and on 
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the ground of effect upon investments—is the same 
for Federal as ‘or State issues. And in the second 
place, any chance :.ere may be—and it will certainly be 
extremely uphill work—to get the States to assent to a 
Constitutional amendment of the kind will be very 
greatly augmented if the Federal Government is placed 
upon a footing of equality with the State Governments 
in the matter. 


Conference Currents 


HE cynics and pessimists are discomfited. The 
T Conference is proceeding steadily, diligently, 
thoroughly, making rapid but orderly progress 
in its appointed task. As each step is completed and 
each point or principle settled the public is duly in- 
formed, soberly and without flourish of trumpets, like- 
wise without promises as to problems not yet solved. 
But the atmosphere is one of confidence and hope, both 
within and without, and those who were wont to scoff 
are for the most part now joining whole-heartedly in 
the chorus of approval and satisfaction. The only notes 
of dissent are from a few uneasy spirits who would 
have the delegates meet daily in the market place and 
carry on their delicate negotiations speaking into an 
amplifier, and those who fear that if our dainty people 
ever so lightly touch the pitch of international agree- 
ment we shall be defiled with foreign entanglements. 

We were not mistaken in laying emphasis upon the 
moral and spiritual tone of the Conference, for this is 
what differentiates it from bargaining congresses in 
the past. It is this that is responsible for its present 
success and future hope. Mutual confidence and justice 
as the basis for decisions were the prerequisites we felt 
to be essential when the Conference was summoned, 
and these conditions have been met. In one respect we 
are gratified beyond measure. We recognized frankly at 
the outset the difficulty of inducing other nations to see 
eye to eye with us in this; indeed we felt that the his- 
tory and traditions of Japan, her struggle to avert 
Western aggression, and her material success achieved 
by following the bad example set by certain European 
nations, might stand in the way. But our apprehensions 
prove to have been unfounded. Admiral Baron Kato 
and his fellow delegates from Japan responded to the 
noble appeal and entered into the spirit of the gather- 
ing whole-heartedly. It is this that gives the greatest 
assurance of success not only of the present Conference 
but of our future dealings with the Island Empire. 
After this we shall be ashamed to doubt the good faith 
of our neighbors across the Pacific. They can play as 
shrewdly and as sharply as any, if that be the game; 
they can also match any in fair play and generous 
sportsmanship, once that standard is set. 

Before them, however, lies a difficult task. They 
themselves have felt the spirit of the Conference 
through personal contact; they know it is real. But to 
convince their people at home is a different matter. 
They are far away; there are Hearsts in Japan; and 
we have ourselves given them abundant reason to feel 
suspicious of the sentiments expressed. We shall fail in 
our duty, both to the Japanese delegates and to our- 
selves, if we spare any effort to back them up in the task 
of reassuring the Japanese people and securing their 
complete confidence. 
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We have regarded the Anglo-American entente as the 
backbone of the Conference, not because the combined 
power of the two great branches of the English-speak- 
ing peoples could enforce its will, but because our com- 
mon traditions of democracy and ordered liberty set 
a standard which no other nations could afford to dis- 
regard, provided we were in agreement. It is as if two 
leading universities, high in standing and old in culture, 
adopted a certain standard of conduct in playing inter- 
collegiate football. That standard of courtesy and 
sportsmanship necessarily becomes the standard for 
other universities. But before this can take place there 
must be a common understanding as to the funda- 
mentals of conduct. And one matter remains to be 
cleared up in order that there may be no obstacle 
to our getting together on a common basis of moral 
principle. That matter is one of policy toward Russia. 

Where America stands is clear. She proposes that the 
patrimony of the Russian people shall not be dismem- 
bered. She holds that advantage shall not be taken of 
their present plight to infringe their rights, to seize 
their property, or to exploit their helplessness. She be- 
lieves that eventually a democratic Russia will emerge, 
throwing off the present tyranny of fanaticism and 
crime, and she will make no truce with the Devil. On 
the other hand she will do all in her power to aid the 
starving and the tortured without lending assistance 
to their executioners. The moral trusteeship declared 
by Mr. Hughes is no idle phrase—we shall stand firm 
for the protection of the rights of the Russians of 
Siberia against aggression and exploitation. It is ru- 
mored that the English delegates would be glad to have 
the Conference adjourn without dealing with the ques- 
tion of Siberia. It may be that they feel that enough 
has been accomplished and that the British Empire is 
now safe and has taken on a new lease of life. We know 
that England made a trade agreement with the Soviet 
Government—a fact that must bring the blush of shame 
to many an English cheek—and it is said that powerful 
financial interests are even now pressing for recogni- 
tion of the Bolsheviks. But if England would cement the 
friendship and mutual esteem so finely advanced al- 
ready in the Conference, if she would join us in setting 
a standard of international morality which other na- 
tions will accept, she must brush away this cloud of 
misunderstanding and show that she likewise is ready 
to do justice to Russia, and not let any considerations 
of immediate financial gain or selfish political advan- 
tage outweigh moral principle. The issue of Siberia 
must be discussed fully and fairly and the rights of the 
Russian people safeguarded the same as though Russia 
were directly represented in the Conference. 


Two Good Votes 


MONG the Constitutional amendments submitted 

to the people of New York at the recent election 

were two which involved important principles, both of 
them of national interest. One was a veterans’ prefer- 
enee amendment, the adoption of which would have been 
a disastrous blow to the merit system in the civil 
service. The other was designed to give greater powers 
to the Children’s Courts, so that they could more ef- 
fectively keep juvenile delinquency from being handled 
like adult criminality, and also more effectively protect 
children from cruelty and neglect. The bad amendment 
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was defeated by more than 400,000 majority, and the 
good amendment was approved by more than 900,000 
majority. The presiding judge of the Children’s Court 
of New York City justly calls attention to this remark. 
able contrast as evidence of public intelligence. It is 
interesting to note that while civil service reform used 
to be denounced as an un-American importation, the 
juvenile court is distinctly an American contribution to 
progress; the New York vote indicates that both alike 
are now firmly established in public favor. 


Beatitude 


eight in big black letters over the fair face of 
kK? the front page of the Freeman, as displayed at the 
news-stands, is this inviting legend: 


Its weekly comment on the Conference is like turning 
X-rays on a vacuum. 


How delightful it must feel to be quite sure that 
everybody but oneself is an ass! To watch the states- 
men of five nations sweating and groaning to achieve 
some good thing for the world, and know all the while 
that they will come out with nothing but their labor 
for their pains! To be everlastingly admiring the bril- 
liancy of one’s own mind, with never a doubt as to what 
an X-ray examination might say about that! 


Super-Power Control 


HE great engineering project for linking the in- 
7 dustrial and transportation fortunes of eleven 

North Atlantic States in a single power-zone sup- 
plied by high-tension electric currents has so occupied 
the public attention with wholly material wonders that 
little or nothing has been said about the new political 
mechanism that will be needed to contro] the super- 
power zone. The carrying out of the engineers’ plans 
certainly involves, however, a new form of interstate 
relations, for regulating and controlling which there is 
at present not only no adequate agency in existence, but 
not even any definite and comprehensive law. 

With industries in each of eleven States buying elec- 
tric current produced in another State, and “shipped,” if 
the term may be used, through still other States, it is 
obvious that many issues relating to prices for current 
and terms for service will arise, incapable of proper 
settlement by the authority of any one of the eleven 
States. A Rhode Island manufacturer might assert 
that the current he received from a power plant on the 
headwaters of the Delaware was charged at excessive 
prices, owing to inflated investment figures for that 
plant, or because the plant was earning excessively high 
profits. Or he might charge that Connecticut manu- 
facturers were favored against himself by receiving 
improperly lower charges. In such cases, and in scores 
of others that could readily be imagined, it is clear that 
there would be need of some Federal tribunal specially 
equipped with the legal powers necessary to secure fair 
play to all concerned. In a general way, the problems 
certain to arise within the circuit of the super-power 
zone are like those connected with the interstate and 
intrastate services of the railroads. On the railroads 
we have had all sorts of tangles involved in charges of 
discriminating rates, inflated investment, preferential 
service, inadequate service, inefficient management, and 
what not. Yet the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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cannot take over the task of regulating the super-power 
zone. Despite an apparent analogy, the proposed super- 
power electric circuit would not be a common carrier, 
and as such bound to receive and transport current 
from any producer who chose to offer it. Such a status 
would isolate the circuit from the power producers 
whom it will serve merely as a delivery system; and 
would make the profits from power production so prob- 
lematical as to check the whole enterprise in advance. 
The theory of the Commerce Commission’s present work 
is therefore inapplicable to the new job, and this fact 
should exclude the Commission from consideration. 

The only agency in existence that approaches the 
requirements for a super-power zone regulating board 
is the Federal Power Commission created by the act 
of June 20, 1920. This Commission, composed of the 
Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and the Interior, has 
control of power plants that may be established on 
navigable waters or on the public lands of the United 
States. It is required to license all such power projects, 
supervise investment, profits, and charges, see that 
bookkeeping conforms to the practices of the Commerce 
Commission, and deal with interstate electric currents 
as constituting interstate commerce. Power companies 
aggrieved by its decisions have the same appeal to the 
courts as railroads have against decisions of the Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Power Commission may be usable as a starting- 
point for a super-power zone control agency, but both 
the Commission and its powers would require great 
changes before capital would invest under its regula- 
tion the nearly $700,000,000 proposed by the engineers. 
The composition of the Power Commission, made up as 
it is of three political officials already burdened with 
other duties, is basically unsuitable. The duties of the 
new board would require engineering and financial ex- 
pertness of a high order, and these qualities are not 
to be counted on in Department heads. The _super- 
power board would be a failure unless it were made up 
—at least as to a majority—of permanent members 
selected for special fitness for an extremely difficult 
task. 

In addition, the super-power board will need an en- 
tirely new foundation of law to make it safe for capital 
to adventure under its control. Such scanty law as now 
exists is little better than weak analogies drawn from 
an interstate railroad commerce'that is fundamentally 
dissimilar. Taking the railroad business as a warning, 
it should be clear, for example, that capital put into 
super-power must be assured by statute, free from 
large “discretionary” leaks, of an interest return that 
will tempt it to go in and make it worth while to stay 
in. The glowing technical prospectus of the engineers 
will be little more than waste paper unless this security 
for profits is assured, and it would seem that nothing 
short of a Federal law could provide it. Equally, such 
a statute must assure the public of the eleven States 
against inflated capitalization, against discriminatory 
charges or treatment—not only as individuals as against 
individuals, but as States as against States. 

To make safe provision for dealing justly and ef- 
fectively with all the interests that will be involved in 
the super-power plan is a large and intricate task. 
Clearly, the matter cannot be left merely to analogies 
and general principles. It will be necessary to work 
out all the cases that could arise, and then to formulate 
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a definite set of principles and procedures for dealing 
with them. Many of us would regret to see another vast 
Federal control agency set up to deal with business; 
but the inadequacy of existing agencies to deal with 
the probable issues of super-power seem to make such 
a body inevitable. 


Cause and Effect 


Washington, Dec. 12.—Since the Republican Adminis- 
tration, headed by President Harding, took office last March 
the Government war bonds held by almost 20,000,000 men 
and women throughout the country have increased approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 in value.——Press Dispatch. 

ES, and since the Republican Administration took 

office last March, we have had a hot summer, a 
mild autumn, a wet winter, an extraordinary increase 
in automobile accidents, and a remarkably small num- 
ber of deaths from influenza—all of which events are, 
of course, likewise due to the Administration at Wash- 
ington being Republican instead of Democratic. 


‘*None So Blind as—’’ 


What do the people smoke? Cigars, cigars everywhere. 
Your taximan, the clerk at the hotel, the man about town, 
the farmer, the street-corner loafer, the senator, the book- 
seller, the business man, almost all the men, in fact are 
smoking cigars in the States; whereas with us—TI state it 
merely as an anthropological fact implying blame or praise 
to no party—nobody except a Jew smokes a cigar—save 
occasionally at one’s host’s expense after a very good din- 
ner. But the sight of an ordinary unassuming young Gen- 
tile walking along the street, in the daytime, with a large 
cigar in his mouth must take an Englishman years to see 
without surprise. In my six weeks’ trip I doubt if I saw 
six pipes being smoked, and cigarettes were almost ex- 
clusively “used” by Englishmen and by a very few women— 
highbrows and chorus girls for the most part, since smoking 
is taboo to nearly all American women.—Americana: Being 
Disconnected Thoughts of a Tourist.—Cornhill Magazine. 

HIS somewhat stupefying statement of an anony- 

mous British traveler who admits that he knows 

nothing of America “save the cut of its hair, the angle 
of its hat, and the pimple on its nose” is the kind of 
thing that keeps on appearing in British magazines of 
established reputation to such a degree that.one won- 
ders whether the editors sleep or whether the returning 
travelers suffered from brain fag or some other cerebral 
disturbance while passing through America. It is not 
only that the more recent revenue returns would have 
shown the observer that we spent in one year $800,- 
000,000 in cigarettes to $510,000,000 in cigars, but 
one would suppose that the merest glance at our street 
scenes, the life and business in a cigar store, the very 
loud and blatant appeal of the cigarette advertisement 
on all walls, in all vehicles, in all publications, and in 
the very air as well, to say nothing of the loud outcries 
of the Anti-Cigarette League, would have told him a 
little different story. The gentleman who was looking 
for the hair-cut, the hat angle, and the pimple found 
just the kind of things he wanted to find to realize that 
caricature of America that still serves as a sort of 
boobyland bogie to divert British readers. The rest of 
the Cornhill article is all of a piece with its ludicrous 
cigar-cigarette paragraph. A coarse corn-cure incident 
in Salt Lake City does duty for a continuing indictment 
of our ways, and the whole thing is illustrative of the 
curious way in which so many writers on the other side 
seem to be willing to undermine what their big men 
are doing to promote a true understanding of—and 
understanding with—America. 
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The Week at Home 


ROM a superficial inspection of the newspapers one 
might infer that outside the Washington Conference 
there is little doing in the United States today. The infer- 
ence would be incorrect. The newspaper editors have the 
strange delusion that their readers never tire of infinite 
drivel about the Conference, and so the other news is pre- 
sented briefly, inconspicuously, without garniture, in the 
back pages. But it is there. One finds no falling off, rather 
an increase, in the number of our murders and suicides, 
lynchings, and raids (7. e., violations of.the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution by thugs acting under the orders 
of Federal officers and the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League). 
a * * 

The reader will have observed that the conventional out- 
come of an American marriage is no longer divorce; it is 
murder. The honors are usually with Jill, who murders 
Jack. 


* * * 


We note with satisfaction certain novel assertions of the 
new-found superiority of woman. In Kansas organized bands 
of Amazons hustle and terrorize the miners and keep them 
from work, so that at last the National Guard- must be 
called out. In Chicago similar bands, in the armor of im- 
punity and using red pepper and suchlike agencies of war- 
fare, “feature” the strike of packing-house employees. The 
strikers’ first line for attack and defense is composed of 
women and children. Reflecting on this elegant tactic, we 
quite honestly concede the superiority of the women. 

' a * a” 

The reader will recall that the President in his recent 
address to Congress recommended an appropriation for the 
purchase of 10,000,000 bushels of corn to feed the starving 
Russians and 1,000,000 bushels of seed grains for the spring 
planting in the famine area. It is estimated that $10,000,- 
000 would be required for such purchases. It is pleasant to 
learn that, in consequence of testimony by Mr. James P. 
Geodrich and Dr. Vernon Kellogg, just back from the Volga, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House will present a 
bill appropriating $20,000,000 instead of $10,000,000. Ac- 


cording to Mr. Hoover’s estimate, not more than 22,000,000 . 


bushels of grain could be moved by the wretched transpor- 
tation system of Russia in time to avail the famished 
wretches; this amount, he says, would just about suffice to 
feed them adequately up to the next harvest. So a $20,000,- 
000 appropriation would leave no margin. Why not make 
it $25,000,000? 

Mr. Hoover makes some interesting observations in this 
connection : 


It is necessary to come to the American Government to 
get the money. Public charity will respond when it can, 
but it has been shown that this is not an auspicious time 
to depend upon public charity. I don’t think the total col- 
lections of diligent organizations working for this cause 
have been $500,000 since August. 

It has been questioned whether our own economic con- 
dition warrants this expenditure. Briefly, can we afford it? 
Well, the American public spends a billion dollars annually 
on tobacco, cosmetics and the like, and I do not think 
$20,000,000 too much when that expenditure is considered. 
The supplies are already here, and we are now feeding milk 
to hogs and burning corn under boilers. 

There will be no economic loss to the United States in 
exporting these grains. It is true we transfer the burden 





from the farmer to the taxpayer, but there will be no net 

economic loss. If we get into the market now and buy, we 

will afford some relief to the American farmer also. 

We understand that a bill directing the War Department 
to turn over surplus medical supplies (of a total cost value 
not exceeding $4,000,000) to the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, has passed Congress or is certain to passin the near 
future. That too is good. We shall never tire of repeating: 
“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 

ok * 

The present temporary immigration law expires toward 
the middle of next year. It had been hoped that a perma- 
nent measure would be ready by that time. That seems 
very unlikely now. Debate on such an important piece of 
legislation (none more important) would and should be long. 
It is probable that the life of the present act will be ex- 


tended. Mr. Johnson, father of the present act, has offered ° 


a bill which would restrict immigration during the next 
three years to husbands, wives and minor children of nat- 
uralized citizens and persons who have taken out their first 
papers. 

* * * 

It is understood that the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate was about to submit to the Senate the Foreign Debt 
Refunding Bill received from the House with alterations 
proposed by the committee, when Secretary Mellon appeared 
before the committee and vigorously protested against the 
proposal of an inflexible interest rate of 5 per cent. We 
heartily concur in Mr. Mellon’s protest. Does the commitiee 
really believe that this country would play Shylock to cer- 
tain Allied debtors (and benefactors) who certainly can not 
without utmost distress pay anything like 5 per cent. inter- 
est at present? 


Ireland 


N Wednesday, the 14th, with more than the usual pomp 
and circumstance, as became the glorious occasion, 

the King opened Parliament, summoned in special session 
to vote upon the Irish agreement. On the same day the 
Dail Eireann met in Dublin for the same purpose. Ratifi- 
cation by Parliament is of course a certainty, though some 
of the “Die-Hards,” notably Lord Carson, are making them- 
selves exceedingly nasty. Ratification by the Dail Eireann 
is by no means a certainty. It seems probable that, unless 
the Dail Eireann vote should be overwhelmingly for ratifi- 
cation, the agreement will be referred to the people, who, 
by all accounts, are sure to vote “Yea.” It is a foolish sort 
of pseudo-logic which claims that the Dail Eireann are 
bound in honor to ratify. They are bound in common sense, 
in humanity, but not, technically, in honor. 
opened the proceedings of the Dail Eireann by bluntly de- 
claring that the Irish plenipotentiaries had not carried out 
their instructions. The point is a nice one. It would seem 
that the plenipotentiaries, themselves a majority of the 
Cabinet, took with them two sets of instructions, both, ap- 
parently, issued by the full Cabinet. One set of instruc- 
tions requires reference of the complete text of any treaty 
about to be signed to Dublin and the awaiting of a reply 
from Dublin before signing; the other set does not so re- 
quire. Either the plenipotentiaries felt themselves justi- 
fied in making a choice between the two sets and chose the 
unrestrictive one, or (which we should like to believe) they 
deliberately elected to put it out of the power of that mar- 


De Valera. 
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plot de Valera to defeat the chances of so excellent a settle- 
ment. 

Having made his charge, de Valera sensibly proposed that 
the treaty be discussed on its merits. But he had aroused 
the wrath of that fine fellow, “Mick” Collins. Soldier-like, . 
Collins brushed aside all quirks and quiddities and shouted: 
“J have been called a traitor. If any one calls me a traitor, 
I am prepared to meet him at any time, anywhere.” Quite 
right. De Valera had in fact provoked some firebrands to 
declare that the plenipotentiaries had acted unpatriotically, 
had betrayed the Sinn Fein. Collins challenged to mortal 
combat any one who should come out in the open with that 
charge. We see no braggadocio in that; we heartily ap- 
plaud this champion of common sense and reasonable 
compromise against blind and insolent fanaticism. It was 
right that common practice of the duello should be discoun- 
tenanced; but for certain occasions it remains the ticket. 

It was decided to discuss the merits of the agreement in 
public session, and to thrash out in private session the ques- 
tion of whether or no the plenipotentiaries had complied 
with instructions. Hibernically enough, the latter discus- 
sion was given precedence. Probably, as we write this, the 
public discussion is being resumed. 

Mr. Garvin, in The Observer, points out the splendid eco- 
nomic opportunities opened to the proposed Irish Free 
State: 

Less burdened by debts and liabilities than any other 
country whatever, thanks to the unparalleled liberality of 
the British offer, on the financial side the credit of the 
Irish Free State would be excellent. Certain to stand high 
in any case, Irish credit might be quite the best in Europe. 
For purposes of an initial flotation, no country could appeal 
to the American money market with better assurance of 
success. 

It is to be noted that the Free State would have equal 
voice with Great Britain herself in the Imperial Confer- 
ence, would have her own League of Nations representative, 
and might send her own diplomatic and consular agents to 
the Vatican, to Washington, whithersoever she might please. 

The Ulster Cabinet has definitely rejected the offer to 
join the Irish Free State. Ulster is not to be blamed; but 
tis great pity the union is delayed. 

We urge all who have not done so to read Lloyd George’s 
“apology” to the Commons for the agreement. We can not 
forbear quoting the peroration: 

By this agreement we win a deep, abiding and passionate 
loyalty. Under such conditions it would not be taking too 
hopeful a view of the future to imagine that the last peril 
of the British Empire is passed. There are still dangers. 
Whence shall they come? From what quarter? Who knows? 
When they do come I feel glad to know that Ireland will 
be there by our side. That old motto of Ireland, “England’s 
danger is Ireland’s opportunity,” will have a new reading— 
the reading of the Dominion States of that opportunity in 
1914. Our peril will be her danger, our fears will be her 
anxiety, our victory will be her joy. 

“Amen” to that. 

It was touchingly appropriate that the address to the 
Throne from the Lords should be moved (in almost inaudi- 
ble tones, for “Honest John” is very old and feeble) by Lord 
Morley, that ancient doughty champion of the rights of 
Ireland. 


It Pays to Have Temperament 
ARSHAL FOCH takes back with him to France a 
charming companion: to wit, Theodora, a young 
wildcat presented by the Montana Legionaries. Theodora 
has been an honored guest in the Bronx Zoo while her 
master has been collecting LL. D.’s. The Curator of Mam. 
mals and Reptiles of the New York Zodlogical Society 
turned Theodora over to Dr. Foch with the following note: 
Our messenger is delivering. to you the wildcat which it 


has been our pleasure to care for during your visit to the 
United States. 
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Regarding the care of this little cat, please note that the 
best method of feeding will be this: A saucer of milk in 
the morning, slightly tepid, and in the afternoon a moderate 
quantity of milk in which has been placed a handful of raw 
chopped beef. It is always best to feed these very young 
animals twice a day. Their temperaments vary and they 
sometimes tire of one type of food. 

If this is the case, it would be well to tempt the little 
animal with a little raw chicken, or, as a greater delicacy, 
a mouse. We are sending herewith a box of twelve white 
mice. In the change to shipboard and the excitement of 
transfer, the cat may require tempting with such foods. A 
pan of water should be placed in the cage twice a day. 

The obvious moral is that it pays to have temperament. 
Call us soft, if you please, but we do feel sorry for the 


little white mice. 


Germany 

R. RATHENAU returned to Berlin the other day, 
empty-handed. A day or two before his departure 

from London, M. Loucheur arrived there, and the conver- 
sations on reparations finance became _ three-cornered 
(Rathenau, Loucheur, and some British interlocutor; as 
Lloyd George, or Sir Robert Horne, or one of the Roths- 
childs). Yet though Rathenau took back with him no loan 
agreement nor promise of a moratorium, nor anything of 
that sort, his visit was, we think, of very great profit to 

















International 


Japanese girls are always jolly when at work. 


Germany. The conversations, we are sure, drove home to 
his mind the conviction that neither the French nor the 
British would do anything for the easement of Germany 
until convinced that the German Government had ex- 
hausted the possibilities of self-help. Himself convinced, 
Rathenau convinced Chancellor Wirth (who needed little 
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convincing), and the National Economic Council, made up 
of great German financial and industrial magnates (who 
needed a good deal of convincing). The result is already 
seen in the announcement by Wirth of an administrative 
and legislative programme, which contemplates: balancing 
the budget by extraordinary raising of railroad, telephone, 
telegraph and postal rates, etc.; the placing of all financial 
and industrial assets at the disposal of the Government for 
use in guaranteeing foreign loans; more in the same 
drastic sort. It seems fairly certain that, should Wirth 
put through his program (to which, it is asserted, the Na- 
tional Economic Council have pledged their backing), an 
international loan will be forthcoming sufficient to enable 
the German Government to pay the gold reparation in- 
stallments of the next few years; these installments being 
very greatly reduced through the Wiesbaden agreement 
between Germany and France, and similar agreements con- 
templated between Germany on the one part, and Britain, 
Italy, and Belgium on the other. 

It is now alleged (and it seems probable enough) that 
Briand (whose truly generous mind has been ventilated, 
so to speak, by the trip across the Atlantic and doubtless 
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A scaling ladder contest of a Japanese fire-brigade. They are 
coming down by their hands alone—some feat. 
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also by his Washington experiences) and Lloyd George, 
who has, since the Irish agreement was signed, given his 
mind a loose into other fields, are about agreed on sum- 
moning a great European conference on the economic 
situation, to which Germany and Russia should be jn- 
vited. That’s a stiff one about Russia; but nothing is too 
stiff after Mr. Hughes’s Conference-opening speech. At 
this economic conference German reparations should be 
considered in their proper subordinate relation to the gen- 
eral economic situation. A conference on such lines within 
the near future does indeed seem inevitable. Think it 
over, reader, and with us your astonishment will be not 
at the little but at the much that has been accomplished 
since the armistice, the long distance that has been tray- 
eled toward reconstruction on broader lines. It is without 
surprise that one reads such a proposition as the following: 
Britain to forgive France the latter’s huge debt to Britain, 
and France to consent to reduction by the same amount of 
the German reparation debt to herself. Similarly as to 
Italy, heavily in debt to Britain. The German reparation 
total would thus be reduced to an amount which could be 
covered by a great international loan. Thus France would 
receive a large sum immediately, when it would do most 
good. This or some other plan of equal magnificence and 
common-sense is on the cards. Perhaps out of such ar- 
rangements we shall see evolve a United State of Europe 
in the economic sense, fit to cope on economic terms not so 
unequal with the United States of America. It is an amaz- 
ing thing; of a sudden German reparations finance has 
ceased to present a problem of overwhelming difficulty. 
It’s the Russian problem one balks at. In order to hasten 
reconstruction, will even the French make shift to use the 
bloody instruments installed in Moscow? That is truly a 
poser. 

[The above was written before publication of a letter 
from Chancellor Wirth to the Chairman of the Reparation 
Commission, declaring that the German Government can 
not find more than 200,000,000 of the 1,000,000,000 repara- 
tion gold marks required for the January and February in- 
stallments. This letter does not affect the value of the above 
discussion. It is likely to hasten action by Briand and 
Lloyd George. We are of opinion that Wirth will find the 
remaining 800,000,000 marks, if he can procure easement 
as to the subsequent installments. After announcing a 
drastic policy, he seems to be having a case of nerves. 
Possibly Lloyd George and Briand will soften the situation 
for him a little. He certainly could pay the January in- 
stallment by laying hold on the Reichsbank reserve.] 


The Conference 

ATURDAY, December 10, was an important Conference 
day, only less important than the opening day, when 
Secretary Hughes hurled the bomb heard round the world. 
A plenary session was held. Secretary Hughes reviewed 
the work accomplished on Chinese problems by the Commit- 
tee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, and presented 
for ratification by the full Conference the resolutions adopt- 
ed by that committee. The resolutions were duly ratified 

as presented. They are: 

1. The four Root principles, quoted in our issue of De- 
cember 3. 

II. The resolution proposing a commission (to which each 
government represented in the Conference should appoint 
ene member) to visit China, to study the administration of 
justice there, and to make recommendations as to improve- 
ments which might ultimately warrant abolition of the ex- 
ercise of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China. 

III. A resolution to the effect that China’s rights as 4 
neutral are to be fully respected in future wars to which 
she is not a party. [In requesting this resolution the Chi- 
nese delegation were thinking of the war between Japan and 
Russia in Manchuria and of that between Japan and Ger- 
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many in Shantung; in neither of which conflicts was Chi- 
nese sovereignty anywise considered.] 

IV. A declaration that it is the intention of the Powers 
attending the Conference (exclusive of China) not to enter 
into any treaty, agreement, arrangement, or understanding, 
either with one another, or individually or collectively with 
any power or powers, which would infringe or impair the 
four Root principles. [This resolution seems to us quite 
unnecessary, for it is implied in the Root principles. ] 

Mr. Hughes ended with a statement forecasting an agree- 
ment “dealing generally with the questions relating to the 
Far East and to policies in reference to China and also with 
respect to the territorial status of the countries concerned.” 
[Most probably a nine-power treaty.] 

On December 10, then, very little of definite had been 
accomplished toward the relief of China from her sundry 
disabilities. Since that date Japan has at last announced 
her adhesion to a general agreement for withdrawal of for- 
eign post offices from Chinese territory (except leaseholds), 
and an agreement, partially satisfactory to China, as to 
wireless installations has been announced. But the most 
important matters (the tariff, the leased territories, foreign 
troops and police) are still in committee. The most impor- 
tant matter of all is that of Manchuria. Japan shows no 
disposition to yield one jot in Manchuria; and, if rumor is 
correct, the Powers, though sympathetic toward China, have 
no intention to make the slightest move toward weakening: 
Japan’s hold on Manchuria. The Chinese say that agree- 
ment to renewal of the Manchurian lease (the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, the South Manchuria Railway, and the railway 
zone) was forced from China under circumstances pecu- 
liarly discreditable to Japan; and that is quite true. But 
the Powers are helpless in the matter. If they should at- 
tempt to back Japan out of Manchuria, the jig would be up, 
Japan would withdraw from the Conference, all that’s been 
done would be undone. It may be plausibly urged that, 
should strengthening of Japan’s position in Manchuria re- 
sult from the Conference, Japan’s gains from the Confer- 
ence would very far offset her losses. She had to get out of 
Shantung anyway; the boycott insured that. She main- 
tained her Shantung claim only to swap it for compensation 
in Manchuria. The argument is probably correct. But the 
Powers are not fooled regarding Manchuria. If they 
recognize the status quo there (and such recognition would 
be equivalent to recognizing Japanese sovereignty there), 
they will do so reluctantly upon a careful balance of many 
large considerations (the need of Japan for expansion, etc., 
ete.) They will do so, well knowing that China will be kit- 
tle dealing with after such recognition. Weighing all the 
considerations, and despite the extraordinary affection we 
have for China, we believe it not only expedient but on the 
whole right that Japan should be left in possession of Man- 
churia. We are awaiting with a good deal of excitement 
that agreement forecast by Mr. Hughes. 

The dual negotiation between China and Japan over 
Shantung promises to result shortly in an agreement satis- 
factory to China; Japan even relinquishing her persistent 
claim to joint operation of the railroad. [But see above.] 

But we must go back to Continental Hall on that memora- 
ble 10th. The feature of the occasion was the reading to 
the Conference by Senator Lodge of the four-power treaty 
agreed on by the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and 
France, in regard to the Pacific islands. That treaty, which 
seems to us quite simple and benevolent, has set our Sena- 
tors by the ears, and diverted them from important business 
into a fantastic logomachy. We quote the more important 
provisions. The treaty is itself important and an earnest 
of more important treaties to come. 


I. The high contracting parties agree as between them- 
selves to respect their rights in relation to their insular 
possessions and insular dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean. 
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If there should develop between any of the high contract- 
ing parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question 
and involving their said rights which is not satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious 
accord now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite 
the other high contracting parties to a joint conference, 
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A Japanese lad fishing and tending the baby. 


to which the whole subject will be referred for consideration 
and adjustment. 

II. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive 
action of any other power, the high contracting parties shall 
communicate with one another fully and frankly in order 
to arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient meas- 
ures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies 
of the particular situation. 

III. This treaty shall remain in force for ten years from 
the time it’ shall take effect, and after the expiration of said 
period it shall continue to be in force subject to the right 
of any of the high contracting parties to terminate it upon 
twelve months’ notice. 

IV. This treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in 
accordance with the constitutional methods of the high con- 
tracting parties, and shall take effect on the deposit of rati- 
fications, which shall take place at Washington, and there- 
upon the agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which 
was concluded in London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 


We have space for only a brief mention of other im- 
portant matters. Japan has assented to the 5-5-3 ratio, and 
the Powers have agreed to the status quo with respect to 
fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific region, inc!ud- 
ing Hong Kong (the restriction, however, not applying to - 
the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, New Zealand, the islands 
composing Japan proper, or the coasts of the United States 
and Canada). A decision is still to be reached respecting 
the naval allowances of France and Italy. Presumablv all 
the naval decisions will be given effect. An extra-conference 
agreement on Yap has been consummated. 

We wonder that no word has been said concerning Mon- 
golia. And always in the background looms the Siberian 
Question, menacing. Henry W. BUNN 
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"Abd-Ul Baha - Abbas Effendi 


A Personal Reminiscence 


By Frederic Dean 


press the other day, was more than a personality— 
he was an inspiration; an idealist, whose self-de- 
votion breathed new life into dying creeds. His gospel ap- 
pealed with equal force to Christians, Moslems, and Jews; 
to Buddhists and Hindus, Shintoists and Parsis. His ideal- 
ism was to many a manifestation of the very source of 
life, light, and love. He came at a time when the soul’s 
craving for hope and faith was—seemingly—unappeased 
by any one of the many organized and acknowledged re- 
ligions. 
I first met the teacher in an up-town church. I had been 
sent by my paper to report the sermon. The speaker’s 
likeness to my own father was so 


BD-UL BAHA, whose death was chronicled in the 


In 1844 there emerged from Shiraz a merchant, named 
Mirza ’Ali Mohammed and known as the “Bab,” or “Gate” 
(of heaven). This Bab was a novelty for a Sufi, for he 
proclaimed the great immortal truths to all men without 
distinction, truths that hitherto had been the sole posses- 
sion of an esoteric sect. Naturally he was fought by the 
clergy, who had him cast into prison at Tabriz and—in 
July, 1850—publicly shot. 

Among the followers of the Bab was Mirza Hussein ’Ali 
Baha ’Ullah, the father of ’Abd-Ul Baha. An intellectual 
giant, he chose to devote his entire strength to propagat- 
ing the teachings of the martyred leader. Of course he 
was imprisoned, of course his property was confiscated by 

the state, and he was finally ban- 





startling. that, immediately after 
the service, I entered the ante- 
room and told him of the remark- 
able resemblance. Very quietly he 
answered: “I am your father and 
you are my son. Come and dine 
with me.” Another engagement 
prevented, but I asked if I might 
take breakfast with him the fol- 
lowing morning. “Come,” he said. 
I went. And after that first 
meeting followed others. We 
walked in his garden, and, as we 
walked, we talked. I told him of 
his peculiar attraction to me on 
account of my own outlook on 
life; that I came from Southern 
Asia and that I was a Buddhist— 
a Buddhist-Christian. “So am I,” 
replied the teacher. “I am also a 
Confucian-Christian and a Brah- 
min-Christian; a Jewish and a 
Mohammedan-Christian. I am a 
brother to all who love truth— 
truth in whatsoever garb they 








ished to Bagdad. Turkey has 
ever been more tolerant of re- 
ligious heresies than Persia. The 
Sultan was content to summon 
Baha ’Ullah to his capital. From 
Constantinople the prophet went 
to Adrianople, where his dis- 
ciples grew in such numbers that 
he was again banished, this time 
—in 1857—to Acre, a seaport on 
the Syrian coast, where the tenets 
of his belief were put into written 
form and given to his followers. 
Upon the foundations of Sufism 
Baha ’Ullah built a structure of 
universal “working out”—a work- 
ing out that has much of Budd- 
hism in it. 

It was in the year that he an- 
nounced his decision to follow the 
footsteps of the Bab that his son, 
’Abd-U1 Baha was born—June 23, 
1844. He died in 1892. Upon his 
death-bed he appointed “this, my 
eldest son,” to represent him. No 








choose to clothe it.” 

We talked of many things—of 
the beginnings of religion—of animism and ancestor wor- 
ship, of the mysticism of Indian philosophy, of Hellenic cul- 
ture, and of the coming of the Buddha, of the Christ and 
of Mohammed. He instructed me in the religion of his 
own home country—went back to the time when Persia 
attained her unequalled prosperity under the Sassanide 
dynasty, in the second century after the coming of the 
Christ. Persia’s religion was—nominally—that of Zoro- 
aster, but it had been so debased that it could not with- 
stand the fierce onslaught of Mohammedanism. In Persia 
there was an order, or sect, of holy men and doctrinal 
teachers, called Sufis. All the great poets of Iran were 
Sufis. Omar Khayyam belonged to the brotherhood. It 
was in 815 that a famous Sufi, named Abu Sayyid ibn 
_Abi-el-Chair, gathered about him a little band of follow- 
ers to purge the country of the crudities and the restric- 
tions of the Islamic dogmas. He and his disciples believed 
in the declaration of modern science that life is a con- 
dition of growing or “becoming.” He, in turn, was fol- 
lowed—in 1499—by another reformer, called Ismael, who 
succeeded in ejecting the Turkomans who had conquered 
Iran. Ismael founded a national creed. It is most natural 
that every so often there shall appear a new dispenser of 
truth; a leader of a revolution; a preacher of a new cult. 


*Abd-Ul 


sooner had the spies of the ex- 
Baha. Sultan carried the news to the 
Vildex palace than “He who was to be the Light” was cast 
into prison and there he remained until 1908—from his 
forty-eighth to his sixty-fourth year. Once freed, from his 
first temporary resting place, Haifa—‘“nestling under the 
shadow of Mount Carmel”—came the latest word of cheer 
to the world. From that moment to his last breath, last 
November, the dominant thought in his mind and the gov- 
erning rule of his life was the universal propagation of 
the brotherhood of man. 

No leader of men could be more simple in his tastes or 
more naive in his expression of them. On the last day 
that I saw him he gave me his rose—he always had a 
freshly picked rose on his table—and kissed me on both 
cheeks (as was his wont). As he left me at the door he 
said, “You may be waylaid on your way opt. The people 
who are good enough to come to see me think of me and 
speak of me as something especially holy and set apart. 
But do not mind them. Think of me as your loving father 
and not as some divine thing to be adored.” In the re- 
ception room I was immediately surrounded by the patient 
watchers, who scrambled for the rose as for some sacred 
relic. 

Those who met him carried away a nameless something 
that made life’s pleasures brighter. 
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History Teaches. . . 


By Hendrik van Loon 
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Two thousand years ago a Roman politician hit upon the phrase, 
Si vis pacem para bellum (If you wish for peace prepare for war) 








The slogan did not prove a success. Rome with all her preparations was a ruin for almost fifteen cen- 
turies. But the unfortunate catch-word survived and endlessly the rulers of men repeated the words 
“if you wish for,peace prepare for war.” 
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On account of it millions of people have been driven into premature death. Suppose that we, who 
carry the intolerable burdens of this advice, change just one little word and make it SI VIS PACEM 
PARA PACEM (If you wish for peace prepare for peace) 
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Music 
“Die todte Stadt,” at the Metropolitan—Marie Jeritza 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


its first novelty of the season, a new opera by the 

youthful Erich Wolfgang Korngold, of Vienna, 
named “Die todte Stadt.” The libretto, by Paul Schott, 
has been made out of a dramatization by G. Rodenbach of 
his own novel, “Bruges la Morte.” It was sung at the 
Metropolitan, and before that in Vienna, in the original 
German, and, by an audience largely German or of German 
stock, was welcomed with no little favor. 

The libretto of “Die todte Stadt” to me seems to belong 
to that kind of art work which might be classified as “good 
matter out of place.” There are themes which may be 
bearable in book form, but which on the boards seem crude 
and even vulgar. In “Bruges la Morte” we had a curious 
novel, attractive although morbid and unpleasant. Its 
author could go deep into psychology, and by the charm 
of style could lend his story interest. But in the shortened 
form of drama and in opera one has to minimize such 
things as pure psychology. And, shorn of this, and style 
and other finer attributes, “Die todte Stadt” takes on the 
lurid air of a mere motion-picture story—the tale of a 
strange “vamp” and her male victim. 

The opera is divided into three long acts, the first of 
which deals with realities. Before it ends, it has given 
place to dreams. And then it changes, in a sort of epilogue, 
to more realities. The hero, if he can be called a hero, is 
Paul, a widower, whose charming wife.has died some weeks 
or months before the story opens. He is devoted, wedded 
to her well-loved memory; and has converted one of his 
rooms into a kind of chapel, in which he has hung her por- 
trait and preserved some of her lovely tresses. There, as 
he mourns, he is visited by a dancer, named Marietta, who 
has a startling likeness to the dear, dead woman. In his 
abnormal state, he soon persuades himself that his adored 
Marie has come to life again. Marietta smiles on him and 
tries to win his love. She is amazed by her resemblance to 
the portrait, and, to please Paul, puts on a shawl of his 
Marie and sings a song the wife had once sung to him. 
When she departs, she leaves some flowers behind, which 
at the end of the last act she comes to fetch. 

Between these episodes the hero dreams. The picture 
of his wife grows real and living. The dead Marie fore- 
warns him of the peril to which he is exposed by his de- 
lusion. 
should love Marietta. 

What follows is the working out in visions of all that 
Marie, or her picture, has foretold might be. Paul courts 
Marietta, who is vain and heartless. He sees how vile she 
is, but, being helpless, consents to bring her back to his 
dead Marie’s home. Marietta plays with him, and to 
insult his wife takes from a crystal box the long, fair locks 
he treasures. With these she improvises a mad, evil dance. 
That is too much. And with the golden tresses Paul 
strangles her. Then he awakes—quite cured. 

The background of this sad though lurid tale is the dead 
city, Bruges, a place of haunting hymns, of nuns and con- 
vents. The contrasts in the plot are far too violent. The 
closing episodes seem more than merely shocking. They 
have a flavor of satanic, hateful sin, which suits the pic- 
ture house, but not the opera boards. At one point they 
arouse disgust and horror. The audience, none the less, 
did not protest. The arch-vamps of the motion-picture 
screen would—and some day will—love to play Marietta. 
To decent persons in the opera house she surely should be 
a revolting heroine. The story violates the human sancti- 


TT management of the Metropolitan has presented 


She tells him of the shame that must result if he 


ties. For though what shocks one may be called a dream, 
the figures on the stage are warm and real. They throb 
with love. They are not merely shades. 

Some might, however, pardon the libretto if the com- 
poser had produced a faultless score. Well, he has not done 
this by any means. His work is clever, vivid, hot, and 
eloquent. It often has expressive force and color. It also 
gives one some melodic passages which, though too cloying, 
please the casual ear. It goes from heavy styles, recalling 
Strauss and Wagner, to lighter modes which hint at op- 
eretta. The orchestration is not very new. It is inspired, 
like certain scenes and themes, now by the well-worn 
“Tosca” of Puccini, now by the artful pages of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” Charpentier, too, has influenced young Korn- 
gold. Once, for some minutes, in the introduction to the 
second act, the music gives a promise of originality. 

Twice, in a song with a guitar accompaniment and in a 
lovely little Pierrot serenade, the composer lets his gentler 
lyricism have its way. The result is, in the serenade, most 
pleasing, while in the other song it is more trivial. He 
has used bells in combination with orchestral choirs with 
taste and skill. The work is neither great nor bold, indeed. 
Effective—yes, in scores of passages, and quite worth 
hearing, at least once or twice. 

“Die todte Stadt,” like other novelties, is handicapped 
by being sung to us in a strange tongue. But it is helped 
—and this may help it much—by the great beauty and the 
talent of its chief interpreter. Marie Jeritza, a Viennese 
soprano, has something in her composition of Frieda Hem- 
pel, added to the vivacity of the long-popular Fritzi Scheff, 
but with a vastly finer and less garish quality. She is 
young and fair, “blonde comme les blés” of the woman in 
“La Chanson de Fortunio.” She has also passion and dra- 
matic power, and coquetry, expressed a bit too obviously. 
Her voice is, in the medium, pure and free, but pinched 
and wiry in the upper register. Her singing method is 
distinctly German. Her graces are of the Viennese variety. 
She is not suggestive (in the proper sense) like an accom- 
plished Frenchwoman. She underlines and does not leave 
enough, at times, to the intelligence of those who watch 
her acting. She will be welcome, for she has charm and 
“personality.” 

Korngold has written rather cruel things for singers in 
his opening. Orville Harrold, who appeared as Paul, fought 
valiantly and often with success to conquer the difficulties 
of his strenuous task. He sang with spirit, and his German 
was quite clear. Much clearer than that hurled at us by 
some Teutons in the cast. The delicate artistry, the taste, 
and nice discretion of Mario Laurenti in the character of 
the dream Pierrot, as he murmured his serenade, seemed 
on the whole—to me, at all events—the finest achievement 
in the performance—apart from the playing of the score 
by the orchestra, under the able and musicianly conductor- 
ship of Mr. Bodanzky. 

I regret that want of space has compelled the omission 
of my brief review of the Fifth Symphony of the Finn 
composer, Sibelius, by the Philharmonic orchestra. I was 
much impressed both by the character and, at moments, by 
the strange northern beauty of that work. The determined 
effort of Mr. Henry Hadley, at a more recent concert of 
the Philharmonic, to translate the emotions of his soul 
stirred up by the “Ocean” in its calm and savage moods, 
in tone-poem form, demonstrated his ability to use his or- 
chestra to very good effect, but did not add much to our 
native music. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Wooprow WILSON As I KNow Him, 
by Joseph P. Tumulty. Double- 
day, Page. 

HERMAN MELVILLE, MARINER AND 
Mystic, by Raymond M. Weav- 
er. Doran. 

Biography of the author of 
“Moby Dick,” “Typee,” and “Omoo.” 
THE Crow’s NEsT, by Clarence Day, 

Jr. Knopf. 

The brief essays of a curious wit 
and sage. With his own eerie illus- 
trations. 

SPLINTERS, by Keith Preston. Doran. 

Verses originally printed in Chi- 
cago newspapers. 

THE GEORGE SAND-GUSTAVE FLAU- 
BERT LETTERS, translated by 
Aimee L. McKenzie. Boni & 
Liveright. 














T has become a best-seller, and is de- 
lighting thousands of readers. I 
mean Mr A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If 
Winter Comes” (Little, Brown). Yet 
perhaps its best service will be to make 
many readers, who are still ignorant of 
it, read that earlier novel by the same 
writer, that novel with the finest of all 
titles—“Once Aboard the Lugger—” 
I suspect that that is why I am going 
to be grateful for “If Winter Comes.” 
The latter has many of the qualities of 
a fine novel. Once it gets going, once 
the war is reached, it becomes inter- 
esting, even thrilling. After that 
things begin to happen, the harpies be- 
gin to swoop about the head of the 
hero, Mark Sabre. 

They gather and swoop in such 
clouds, and he proves so defenseless— 
although innocent of wrong-doing— 
that the book at this point reminds me 
of the heroine and the snowstorm in 
Jerome K. Jerome’s “Stage Land.” 
Mr. Jerome speaks of the way in which 
a stage snowstorm likes to go for a 
stage heroine; how maliciously it per- 
secutes her. He writes: “I have known 
a more than usually malignant snow- 
storm to follow a heroine three times 
around the stage, and finally to go off 
R. with her.” So do misfortunes dog 
the footsteps of the hero in “If Winter 
Comes.” He puts his head into a 
noose, into two or three nooses, in 
the chuckle-headed manner of heroes 
created by less able writers than Mr. 
Hutchinson. The long arm of coinci- 
dence begins to swing its‘club, not in 
his favor, but invariably against him. 
And finally he loses all ability to say 
a word in his own defense—although 
only recently he has been voluble 
enough. And like Mr. Jerome’s stage- 
heroine, he sits on one side of the 
street in a blinding snowstorm, when 
the other side is as dry as a bone. It 
never occurs to him to cross the street. 


The book which I took up after “If 
Winter Comes” was the late H. B. 


Irving’s “Last Studies in Criminology” 
(London: Collins), which is, I hope, to 
be published here. In these four es- 
says, about as many miscarriages of 
justice, perhaps some _ justification 
might be found for the fearful run of 
bad luck which afflicted Mark Sabre in 
the fictitious story of Mr. Hutchinson. 
Here is an account of the actual case 
of the harmless Norwegian named 
Adolf Beck, who through the mis- 
chance of coming down to his door in 
London one evening to post a letter 
found himself accused of a series of 
mean crimes of which he had not the 
slightest knowledge. There followed a 
number of legal blunders with the re- 
sult that Beck served a term of years 
in prison (protesting vigorously, how- 
ever) and after his release had actually 
been arrested and convicted again, and 
only escaped a second term of impris- 
onment by a fortunate chance at the 
last moment. : 

Mr. Irving also relates the story of 
Lesurques (the stage counterpart of 
whom his father and he often enacted 
in “The Lyons Mail”), whose almost 
certainly undeserved. misfortunes, end- 
ing at the guillotine, began when he 
casually and innocently accompanied a 
friend into a magistrate’s office where 
an inquiry was proceeding about the 
robbery of the Lyons mail-coach. 


Why does the light verse written by 
Englishmen last a while, and that 
penned by Americans vanish like dew 
before the rising sun? My guess is 
that the Americans try to be too fright- 
fully up-to-date. You have to read 
most of the magazines, all of the news- 
paper columnists, and look at all the 
comic-strips to appreciate, for instance, 
Keith Preston’s “Splinters” (Doran). 
But his comments upon books and 
writers are neat, very neat. Witness: 


EFFERVESCENCE AND EVANESCENCE 


We've found this Scott Fitzgerald chap 
A chipper, charming child; 

He’s taught us how the flappers flap, 

And why the whipper-snappers snap, 
What makes the women wild. 

But now he should make haste to trap 
The ducats in his dipper; 

The birds that put him on the map 

Will shortly all begin to rap 
And flop to something flipper. 


REFLECTIONS 


(Upon reading recent criticisms of Mark 
Twain) 

They say the Ouija and the Freudian flit 

About the Courts where Wisdom dwelt 
and Wit; 

Mark Twain, our Laughter Lord!—the 
Solemn Ass 

Brays o’er his Head nor fears the Lash 
and Bit. 


Nowhere so thickly twine and densely 
spread 

The Twaddle Vines as where some Genius 
bled ; 

Each Poppycock that Letters bring to 
Light 

Wraps groping Roots around some Hero 
dead. 


Once, when the Hindenburg line was 
cracking, and I was sitting all day long 
gazing at great bunches of documents 
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in which people had started inquiries, 
about, say, the address of Private Jack 
Nevinsky, Army Serial Number 355,607 
—an inquiry beginning in Texas, 
mounting up and up to the Secretary 
of War, thence to General Pershing 
across the seas, and then (the General 
giving it up, apparently) after its 
forty-sixth indorsement, to my exalted 
presence—once, I say, when _ these 
things were going on, a fat wad of 
papers lay before me with one of the 
first of them in a handwriting strangely 
familiar. It seemed to lack the curious 
pictures which had always, before, ac- 
companied that style of penmanship. 
The signature was “Clarence Day, Jr.” 
And I saw it and smiled and wished I 
could do something about it. So I 
gave it its forty-seventh endorsement, 
and added, “Tell the President to 
see Tumulty about this and get some — 
action” (or words to that effect). . 
Then I affixed the signature which is 
at the bottom of this page, and for 
greater effect added something like 
“Second Acting Assistant Deputy Ad- 
jutant”’—not by way of ostentation, I 
beg to say—and sent it along. I hope 
Mr. Day got what he wanted; it was, 
I think, to help his cook to get her hus- 
band’s army pay properly assigned, or 
a matter of that kind. For Mr. Day 
draws rollicking pictures and writes 
queer books. He sees the world with- 
out traditions; he looks at mankind and 
the animals as if he were an unusually 
perspicacious baby. Take, for example, 
his remarks on cows, in “The Crow’s 
Nest” (Knopf). He begins: “I was 
thinking the other evening of cows. 
You say, why? I can’t tell you. But 
it came to me, all of a sudden, that 
cows lead hard lives.” But you had 
best read it for yourself. I have used 
all my space just to say how much it 
pleased me then to see Mr. Day’s hand- 
writing in such a sober place. 


D. H. Lawrence, novelist and psycho- 
analyst, compares Walt Whitman with 
Dostoevsky. 

“Dostoevsky has burrowed under- 
ground into the decomposing psyche. 
But Whitman has gone forward in life- 
knowledge. It is he who surmounts the 
grand climacteric of our civilization. 
He really arrives at that stage of in- 
finity which seers sought. By subject- 
ing the deepest centers of the lower 
self, he ‘attains the maximum con- 
sciousness in the higher self: a de- 
gree of extensive consciousness greater 
than any man in the modern world.” 

I wondered for some time what this 
recalled. At last I remembered: it is 
George Ade’s fable of “The Preacher 
Who Flew His Kite.” In the course of 
his sermon the preacher remarked 
that it was Quarolius who disputed the 
contention of the great Persian theo- 
logian Ramtazuk, that the soul in its 
reaching out after the unknowable was 
guided by the spiritual genesis of 
motive rather than by mere impulse 
of mentality. And nobody dared ask 
the preacher if he understood what he 
was talking about. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Balfour the Seeker After 
Truth 


A DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHIC Dousrt, Being 
an Essay on the Foundations of Be- 
lief. By Arthur James Balfour. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


HIS is a reprint of that first contri- 
bution which its author made to 
philosophic literature forty-two years 
ago. The “Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt” has long been unobtainable, ex- 
cept by those who took the trouble to 
advertise for it, and persuaded some 
ene who chanced to have a copy to sell 
it at a high price. Mr. Balfour desires 
to quote from that early book in the sec- 
ond set of Gifford Lectures which he 
has still to deliver, and tells us in the 
preface that he has authorized this re- 
issue because “it seems rather absurd 
to refer readers to a work which they 
will probably be unable to procure and 
certainly unwilling to pay for.” 

The book has thus a threefold inter- 
est, historical, critical, literary. It car- 
ries us back to that hurricane of debate 
that raged during the seventies of last 
century, when men like Huxley and 
Lord Morley, on the one side, were 
pamphleteering against men like Glad- 
stone on the other, and when Mr. Bal- 
four plunged into the fray with a 
treatise that had both the challenge and 
the charm of paradox. In the so-called 
“conflict between Religion and Science” 
he undertook to show that Science has 
no claim to be set up as the standard of 
belief, that conformity with scientific 
teaching is by no means to be accepted 
as. an essential condition of all truth, 
nor is non-conformity with such teach- 
ing an unanswerable proof of error, but 
that the religious and the scientific 
ways of regarding the world have their 
ultimate and sufficient vindication in a 
practical need. Thus the book was an 
early manifesto against what is now 
generally spoken of as “Intellectual- 
ism,” and as such it annoyed two very 
different schools of thought. Those 
who, calling themselves by the new name 
“agnostics,” were proving that the 
Christian creed could no longer be held 
by enlightened men, and those who as 
champions of the old faith were show- 
ing—after Bacon—that a theistic view 
of the world is implicit in all the deeper 
reasonings of the human mind, were 
alike startled by the appearance of a 
dialectician who separated himself from 
each in turn. Out of that state of 
Doubt known as “philosophic” and 
shown to be justifiable Mr. Balfour un- 
dertook to construct a Foundation for 
the most important traditional beliefs 
of the Christian world. With consid- 
erable daring he likened the scientists 
of his own time, with their over-ween- 
ing confidence in the adequacy of scien- 
tific method for solving all human 
problems, to the medieval Schoolmen 
with their theological formule under 
which the freedom of the human mind 
was so long kept in bondage. Arguing 
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against both alike, on the ground that 
each affected a completeness and a cer- 
tainty of results which far outran any 
evidence they had to offer, Mr. Balfour 
pled for a vigorous scepticism towards 
all such affectation of intellectual final- 
ity, and defended the right of the 
“plain man,” in a case where theoretic 
proof was at least as weak in one in- 
terest as in another, to hold fast by 
those postulates about the ultimate na- 
ture of things which had been found 
essential for preserving the higher 
values of life. 

The argument was presented with 
that rare gift of lucidity which has 
made the author’s writings and speeches 
se attractive to the general reader, 
though it has sometimes drawn down 
upon him from critics both in parlia- 
ment and in the press the reproach of 
“thin dialectic.” Subtlety of statement, 
pewer to convict his opponents of in- 
consistency and to impale them upon 
the horns of a dilemma, rare skill in 
the invention of piercing phrases to 
which the reader returns again and 
again before he has exhausted their 
meaning, are the marks of style by 
which this literary artist has long been 
known. It would be hard indeed to find 
anything more ingenious of its kind 
than those pages in which Mr. Balfour 
has satirized the attack upon religious 
creeds by a parody in which a like at- 
tack is pressed home against science. 
And even those who can least share his 
convictions must agree that here and 
there in expounding them he has—in 
the words of an eminent Scottish philos- 
ophér—added “a passage of rare and 
moving eloquence to English litera- 
ture.” One can, however, appreciate 
the point intended by another old critic 
who called the “Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt” “that book in which Mr. Balfour 
has so conclusively shown that science 
is as baseless as theology.” 

We are told in the preface to this 
reprint that no attempt has been made 
to revise the original text, “or in any 
way to bring it up to date.” This may 
well dispense the present reviewer 
from the task of either explaining or 
criticising the argument in detail. For 
Mr. Balfour’s line of reasoning has 
long been familiar, and in his two 
other books, “Foundations of Belief” 
and “Theism and Humanism,” he has 
recently presented it in a form more 
fully abreast of the present time. 
Some parts of the original work are 
of permanent value, but there is much 
that is now of historical more than of 
critical or constructive interest. The 
treatment of John Stuart Mill, Her- 
bert Spencer, Sir William Hamilton, 
Leslie Stephen, belongs to a stage of 
philosophy which we have for some 
zonsiderable time left behind, and of 
which the importance is now in the 
main that of an introduction to the 
subject for young students or a record 
of its past for the more mature. Mr. 
Balfour’s controversial fencing is, in- 
deed, extraordinarily adroit, and it 
would reflect much credit upon his 
work if one were to single out points 
in which his argument of nearly half 
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a century ago—very new as it then 
was—anticipated what are now the 
commonplaces of criticism. It would 
have to be emphasized at the same 
time that he is often more clever than 
learned, that his incomparable felicity ' 
of expression at times surpasses the 
strength of his thinking, that there 
are places, for example, in his argu- 
ment against Kant and Edward Caird, 
where his wit and repartee are made 
to compensate for missing the point. 
Why, too, one may well ask, has he 
rot taken the trouble to refer to those 
new schools— pragmatist, personal 
idealist, Bergsonian, New-Realist—in 
which his own early case against Mill 
and Spencer has been so vigorously 
driven home in language more suited 
to the present day? 

Yet one must be thankful to see this 
book once more in circulation. The 
present critic is in general in cordial 
sympathy with it, but even those who 
are its fiercest antagonists should wel- 
come opposition by a foeman worthy 
of their steel. There is a_ great 
charm, too, about the philosophic 
statesman, who suspends from time to 
time the framing of platforms and the 
conciliating of rival interests and the 
devising of astute electoral combina- 
tions that he may think out in quiet- 
ness those great ultimate issues for 
mankind to which mere “policy” is ir- 
relevant. Mr. Balfour—“practical 
man” though he has been in a high 
degree—has never had the practical 
man’s contempt for abstract thought. 
Throughout a long public life he has 
not seldom withdrawn from affairs, to 
indulge his passion for probing into 
theory. He has never failed to real- 
ize that the most concrete problems of 
government and social order involve in 
the end an analysis that goes deep, 
and today in his old age at the confer- 
ence table in Washington we may be 
sure that he is pointing this moral to 
his colleagues. Like another old 
prophet, he will warn them not to 
“heal lightly the hurt of the daughter 
of my people.” For few have realized 
better than the author of this book 
now reprinted the truth of that maxim 
of Coleridge that celestial observations 
are needed for the scientific construct- 
ing of even terrestrial charts. 

: HERBERT L. STEWART 


Incitements and Provoca- 
tives 


DECADENCE. By Rémy de Gourmont. The 
European Library. ‘Translated by 
William Aspenwall Bradley. New 
York: Harcourt; Brace & Company. 

SoME MopERN FRENCH Writers. By G. 
Turquet-Milnes. New York: Robert 
McBride. 


66 ECADENCE” is a_ provocative 

book. Nothing, indeed, can be 
dryer, steadier, or cooler than Rémy de 
Gourmont’s manner. His bearing is 
that of an inspector of steamboats or 
elevators, skeptical, impassive, expedi- 
tious, sometimes brusque, more cften 
indifferent. He is without surprise or 
malice or ‘anger, though he reveals a 
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certain obduracy, which in the com- ! 


petent but inelastic translation borders 
upon harshness. He has a true gift in 
verse, but his prose would suggest that 
he is a destroyer without the faculty of 
creation, and, what is much rarer, 
without joy in destruction; he doesn’t 
warm his hands at the bonfire. He 
seeks truth less from any pleasure or 


hope in truth than from a profound 


and unbending impatience of fog and 
stagnation and imposture. He is a 
trifle arrogant, but not inflexible; he 
does not hesitate to qualify if the quali- 
fications themselves can be trenchant 
and decisive. Indeed his hostility to 
the intellectual vices which are com- 
mon to all parties gives Rémy de Gour- 
mont a measure of disengagement, a 
species of impartiality. His defect as 
a truth-speaker lies in his seeming in- 
capacity to drudge or verify. His of- 
fice is incursion, not conquest; he pre- 
fers the foray to the siege; it is un- 
fortunate that there are some truths 
on every subject which capitulate only 
to besiegers. 

Of course his mind has its own bents, 
the most significant of which is self-in- 
trenchment in the fact. De Gourmont 
values facts first of all; then images 
as neighbors to the facts; then ideas in 
the exact proportion of their neighbor- 
hood to images. Abstractions, which 
mark the extreme of recession from 
the fact, are detestable; he has no pa- 
tience with absolute beauty, truth, jus- 
tice, love (page 83). He is contemp- 
tuous of genres (page 164). Society 
even is too abstract for his purpose; 
the only fact is the individual. Reason 
itself, his own cherished tool, is an arti- 
fice imposed on unwilling things by 
presumptuous men for their own profit 
(page ix). The universe itself is a 
figment; all universes are notions, and 
there are as many universes as there 
are jindividuals (essay ninth). But 
these notions themselves are fortuities, 
each the correlate to a posture of mat- 
ter. Matter is basic; we are material- 
ists with partialities for evolution. 
De Gourmont exalts sex, not because it 
is animal or voluptuous, but because it 
is indisputable, the single absolute in a 
world of relatives (La Culture des 
Idées, page 228). So a man might 
value the ground, not for its dirt, but 
for its fixity. The heart of life is 
nature, and the heart of nature is sex. 
Beauty is a “sexual illusion” (page 
29). Education should mean contact 
with things, or, at worst, with lifelike 
images; the teaching of abstractions to 
multitudes is folly. In style there are 
no principles, no common laws; the law 
for each and all is self-expression. 

A synopsis of this kind does no jus- 
tice to Rémy de Gourmont’s mind, 
which is revealed at its best in darts 
and punctures. He has a word on 
every topic, and that word is never 
trite or tame. It may sometimes be 
ridiculous. He says, for example: 
“Most of Shakespeare’s tragedies are 
only a succession of metaphors em- 
broidered on the canvas of the first 
story that came to his hand. Shake- 
speare invented nothing but his lines 
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and his phrases” (page 162). “But 
the characters?” murmurs the aston- 
ished reader. Ah, M. de Gourmont has 
thought of that. “His images being 
new, their novelty necessarily com- 
municated life to the characters.” The 
reader is silenced; consternation can- 
not speak. But for a fairer test of the 
critic’s quality, take a passage like the 
following: “It is a matter (il s’agit) 
of making life at once an act of faith 
and an act of prudence. It is a matter 
first and foremost of preserving enough 
simplicity to breathe joyfully the social 
air, and enough suppleness to obey, 
without cowardice, the elementary laws 
of life” (page 107). A passage like 
that not only lifts the curtains; it 
opens the window; it lets us breathe 
as well as see. Take as other examples 
of this liberating faculty the curious 
assertion that “there are too few ob- 
scure writers in French” (page 154), 
or the dictum that truth is a “sensa- 
tion uncontradicted by our intelli- 
gence” (page 83). In Rémy de Gour- 
mont, right or wrong, the air is salted 
with adventure. 

Mr. Turquet-Milnes, who knows 
something of Bergsonism and more of 
contemporary French letters, seeks to 
estimate the debt of the literature to 
the ‘philosophy. Writers so eminent 
and so different as Barrés, Bourget, 
Claudel, Romaine, and Moréas have 
either cropped the Bergsonian herb- 
age or found its like in pastures of 
their own; the flock even includes 
writers so far from sheepish as Ana- 
tole France or so doubtfully lamblike 
as Charles Péguy. Mr. Turquet-Milnes 
is full of knowledge and alacrity. He 
has bright sociabilities and gay inti- 
macies in the world of thought; one 
fancies him leaving his cards for hu- 
manism and mysticism on some smiling 
afternoon, or dining with pragmatism 
at Maxim’s every Thursday. In details 
at least he has a notable faculty for 
exposition. Do you want a simile for 
the theory that removes the matter 
from a material object, and leaves 
nothing but an eddy of vibrations? Mr. 
Turquet-Milnes likens it to the grin 
on Alice-in-Wonderland’s Cheshire cat 
which returned after the cat had dis- 
appeared. The comparison is not only 
glittering; it is luminous. In larger re- 
lations, in perspectives, for instance, 
he is not so good; there are no avenues 
in his park. There are moments also 
when the innocence of so bright a man 
is disconcerting. He wishes to prove 
that J. S. Mill’s father was a pragma- 
tist. The evidence is the elder Mill’s 
habit of giving his son books which 
showed men of energy and resource 
stemming and mastering unusual diffi- 
culties. At this rate we shall have no 
trouble in demonstrating the antiquity 
of pragmatism; when Adam delved and 
Eve span, it was already the inspira- 
tion of the race. 

The number of affiliations with Berg- 
sonism which the author is able to pro- 
duce from contemporary letters is sur- 
prising, is, indeed, at the first glance 
imposing in its aggregate. If all anti- 
rationalist gospels, nay, if all extra- 
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rationalist gospels, patriotism, tradi- 
tionalism, Catholicism, mysticism, are 
to be credited to M. Bergson, the rev- 
enues of that philosopher are enor- 
mous. Mr. Turquet-Milnes is too 
shrewd a man to push his claims so far 
as this: he admits fraternity as well 
as paternity in these resemblances. 
Still, even where the tie is brothership, 
to Bergson fall the rights of the first 
born. But may one not suggest that 
the originality of the French philoso- 
pher does not lie in the weight con- 
ceded to instinct or intuition in the 
practice of life (rationalists them- 
selves have always admitted that 
weight, reproved it, and deplored it), 
but rather perhaps in the weight 
granted to this faculty in the abstract 
explanation of life, in other words, in 
philosophy? Philosophy, in short, has 
come over to the point of view of the 
poets and novelists, and Mr. Turquet- 
Milnes, a beaming witness of their 
reconciliation, is almost disposed to 
ascribe the inherited faith of the sing- 
ers and tale-tellers to the tutorship of 
philosophy. It remains only to say 
that Mr. Turquet-Milnes has written a 
book that is rather informing and 
amusing than profound, but a book 
nevertheless whose information and 
amusement will appeal chiefly to the 
better class of minds. 
O. W. FirRKINS 


The Honest Thrill 


THE WILLING Horse. By Ian Hay. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
THE TOWER OF OBLIVION. By Oliver 


Onions. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


HE author of “The First Hundred 

Thousand” is a writer of and for 
his times. In a prefatory note to “The 
Willing Horse,” he declines to be con- 
demned to a mechanical avoidance of 
the war simply because war fiction is 
supposed to be out of favor. He admits 
that there is a wide field for novels 
about ante-bellum times (“the Chris- 
tian era alone covers twenty centu- 
ries”), but suggests that it has been 
“cultivated by several writers al- 
ready.” Nor do two possible post-war 
varieties of novel attract him: the 
novel in which the war is ignored, and 
the novel which deals with the people 
who took no part in the war. He there- 
fore “takes a chance” with the present 
tale, which is based, he says, “(a) upon 
the frank admission that there has 
been a war; (b) upon the humble be- 
lief that the people chiefly worth writ- 
ing about in these days are those who 
gave body, soul—everything—to win 
that war.” Hence the book and its 
title. 

In all this Captain Beith is unmis- 
takably honest and right. He continues 
to deal with that life in wartime which 
continues to interest him chiefly. But 
it is quite clear why that life, that 
phase of the world’s experience, does 
continue to absorb his fancy. He is a 
romantic; he is of those thousands, for 
the most part inarticulate, who could 
suffer the horror and the squalor of 
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war without turning a mental or moral 
hair, without losing a shred of their 
faith in the power and the glory of 
human nature, in the divinity of per- 
sonal honor and the high thrill of 
romantic love. He writes of the ordi- 
nary people, the soldiers, the aristo- 
crats, the women at home, whom the 
tribe of horrified pacifistic naturalists 
and disillusioned reformers and Uto- 
pians have tried to make us despise, 
but to whose idea, with or without 
shame, we have steadfastly clung. Our 
boys at least did not return to us em- 
bittered; if they did not return exul- 
tant and translated, that was in the 
nature of all things. They gave some- 
thing, they received something; .and it 
is our choice whether we and they 
shall dwell on what they lost or on 
what they gained. “Ian Hay” is in 
no doubt of his choice. He is a ro- 
mancer, an idealist, a sentimentalist in 
the highest sense of the word. His 
popularity results from the fact that 
he is spokesman of the mute thousands 
who have needed to smile and to be- 
lieve in company with one who did not 
too far out-top them in intellect or 
fear to show the kind of feeling they 
themselves unaffectedly cherished for 
the courage, and sacrifice, and honor, 
and goodness that not only survived, 
but were in some miraculous fashion 
nurtured throughout the horror and 
the squalor that were for all to see. 
“The Willing Horse” is very British, 
very romantic, a consistent piece of 
optimistic comedy. The bad man re- 
forms, the good man gets his reward, 
the curtain falls upon a comfortable 
tableau. Like his fellow-romancers, 
W. J. Locke and E. Temple Thurston, 
like the author of “Peter Pan” him- 
self, Ian Hay believes in fairies. 

So does Oliver Onions—recognizing 
more frankly than most of his contem- 
poraries the structural artifice and 
careful lighting essential to a success- 
ful production (in either the commer- 
cial or the stagey sense) of a modern 
fairy tale. A parodist might find an 
interesting stunt in sketching the dif- 
ferent ways in which Poe, and Steven- 
son, and DeMorgan might have han- 
dled the theme of “The Tower of Obli- 
vion.” It would have been a congenial 
theme, or situation, for any of them. 
This story-teller (despite a pinch of 
dust flung in the opening sentence) 
treats it not simply, but with an adroit 
elaboration which we accept as right 
enough for his method. This tale has 
its elements of comedy and of tragedy; 
but, on the whole, I base my enjoyment 
of it on its character as a “psycho- 
logical” mystery yarn. It has an ab- 
solutely new idea (so far as I know) 
in fiction; and no absolutely new idea 
or motive or situation can well be any- 
thing but artificial. It is a big feat 
to present such an idea, as this book 
does, without letting it seem merely 
hollow or trumped up. 

The respectable and somewhat 
stodgy Englishman of current usage 
tells the tale. He is a popular novel- 
ist; his friend Derwent Rose is a nov- 
elist of real power and distinction, who 
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is too good to be popular. Rose is a 
trail-blazer, a lone adventurer in life 
and art. At forty-five, he has reached 
his prime as creative artist, and the 
remarkable strength and beauty of his 
physique have hardly begun to wane. 
He has lived and worked hard. Now, 
better or worse, something in his make- 
up breaks or shifts suddenly, and he 
finds himself growing younger instead 
of older. He has a premonition that 
he will keep dropping back, at uncer- 
tain intervals (the change always 
comes during sleep), till at the age of 
sixteen, he will find death. Our stodgy 
and respectable one is the first person 
to know what is going on, and the sec- 
ond is a middle-aged Julia, who has 
loved “Derry” all her life. These two 
are spectators of his strange backward 
lapse, and the woman is a wilful par- 
ticipant. How and why Derry escapes 
her, to find a complete, if brief, ful- 
fillment of the self she has _ never 
known, I need not betray. Here, cer- 
tainly, is the sort of tale that shouldn’t 
be given away by a reviewer. It is, I 
say, an artificial type of story, but the 
writer gives it a touch of emotion and 
many touches of fancy and characteri. 
zation which lift it far above the usual 
mechanism of the mystery tale. 


H. W. Boynton 


Nippon the Lover of 
Beauty 


JAPANESE IMPRESSIONS. Translated from 
the French of Paul-Louis Couchoud 
by Francis Rumsey. With a Preface 
by Anatole France. New York: John 
Lane Company. 

JAPAN AND AMERICA. By Yone Noguchi, 
Professor of English Literature in 
Keio University. New York: Orien- 
talia. 


I N days in which the perplexities fur- 
nished by Far Eastern politics are 
much to the fore, we welcome these two 
volumes, the one by a Frenchman, the 
other by a Japanese, which reveal Nip- 
pon as a source of poetry, of painting, 
of sculpture, of taste, and above all of 
reverence for pure natural beauty. 

As a Frenchman, M. Couchoud 
praises Japan because in that country 
he sees the France of the Far East. 
He may not himself have so realized it, 
but it is so. In the patriotism of Ja- 
pan, as of France, he discerns no politi- 
cal peril but only a national purpose to 
be praised. In Japanese conscription he 
finds only the heroic. Of whatever may 
have been alleged against Japan’s 
Asiatic aims he is. apparently uncon- 
scious. In his visit to Japan what he 
found was a people that could put per- 
fect poems into seventeen syllables, 
that will travel for two days to Yoshino 
to see a mountain covered with flowers, 
and will declare a national holiday 
when falls the first white snow of win- 
ter. The city of Florence held high fes- 
tival when Cimabue’s Madonna, just 
painted, was carried thru the streets, 
and this is the tribute which the Japa- 
hese pay, not to art only, but to the 
loveliness of the seasons. If we live by 
admiration, hope, and love, then there 
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is among the Japanese of all classes a 
wide diffusion of the secret of living. 

To the Japanese that secret is sim- 
plicity, a home decorated by one flower 
and that flower enough, a reduction of 
objects of beauty and a development of 
a capacity for enjoying them. When 
one thinks of the vast superfluity of 
our possessions in the Western world, 
and the execrable taste which we have 
displayed too often in furniture, dress 
and pictures, we may fairly sit at the 
feet of Japan, as M. Couchoud bids us. 
Her influence on our art, from the days 
of Whistler to our own, has been often 
startling and always subtle. And as one 
sees Japanese students copying West- 
ern pictures in American galleries, one 
can not but ask what will be the con- 
verse influence, acting back on Japa- 
nese ideals of painting. Will it be a 
deeper perspective and richer chiaro- 
scuro, or will it be a mere degeneracy 
from primitive purity of line and color? 

Mr. Yone Noguchi is a Japanese poet 
and essayist who writes the best broken 
English one has ever read. His little 
book, “Japan and America,” is bound 
in delightful Japanese style and is so 
printed, all of which adds a keen relish 
to his polite yet unsparing estimates of 
life in the United States. He finds this 
country “the incarnation of compla- 
cency” and her citizens “dreamers, but 
perhaps not very deep.” He describes 
“the epical superstition” of Americans, 
and bids them “be thankful for being 
able to act foolishness.” He thinks it a 
“really fortunate fact” that Americans 
“have found it hardly necessary to 
study the geography of the rest of the 
world,” and he asks, “Where are the 
people who return home, like you, with- 
out a knowledge of the country or coun- 
tries where they have traveled?” Hav- 
ing thus illustrated “your unreceptive 
mind,” he takes courage and discourses 
on the “silent but dignified sense of 
humor” in America, on which he ex- 
claims: 

What a grand manner of yours is that, 
just like the manner of an elephant whose 
little eyes beam in humour mingled with 
sagacity. 


Finally, he hits out straight like any 
Samurai: 

I heard at Honolulu, in 1885, that an 
“American tip’ (and some American mis- 
sionaries) had corrupted the whole islands. 
I heard in London, in 1912, that the 
“American tip’ (and American journal- 
ism) had also corrupted England. And I 
am observing here at Tokyo today that 
this “American tip” (and American chew- 
ing gums and moving pictures) is working 
a speedy corruption on Japanese mind. 


People throng to America, he finds, “as 
if ants swarming round a big lump of 
sugar” and “woman-worship” is uni- 
versal. Indeed, Mr. Noguchi prophesies, 
“even opium smoking, from which you 
will never succeed to keep yourself 
away.” It is, of course, a fact that 
Americans are proud of their women 
and that in no country have women 
ever enjoyed, class for class, so good @ 
time. In this respect, Japan might, per- 
haps, learn a lesson. There is, however, 
one subject in which America can teach 
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nothing to Mr. Noguchi. And that sub- 
ject is with him a favorite. It is com- 
placency. No one who reads his lecture 
to Americans will ever doubt that citi- 
zens of the United States have much to 
learn from him in the gentle art of na- 
tional superiority. P. W. WILSON 


Random Book-Notes 


HE experience of an Italian im- 

migrant in America, his hardships 
and his final opinion of this country 
are told in interesting detail by Con- 
stantine M. Panunzio in “The Soul of 
an Immigrant” (Macmillan). The 
book recalls Mary Antin’s work, but 
here we have it from the angle of a 
man and an Italian. 


Rev. Frank M. Clendenin’s book, 
“The Comfort of the Catholic Faith” 
(Longmans, Green), refers to “the 
Faith of the entire Church—Roman, 
Greek and Anglican.” The somewhat 
confusing title is presumably justified 
by the author on the ground that these 
inree churches constitute the Catholic 
Church. 


Padraic Colum is telling over the 
stories of the Greek mythology, and 
in his new volume, “The Golden Fleece 
and the Heroes Who Lived Before 
Achilles” (Macmillan), he is assisted 
by Willy Pogany’s illustrations to the 
creation of a fine volume. 


Harold Stearns is a discriminating 
commentator upon “America and the 
Young Intellectuals” (Doran). Under 
his examination, it appears that some 
of them are young in nothing but 
years and intellectual primarily in 
their own estimation. A friendly but 
acute criticism. 


Preferring to write his reminis- 
cences before he is so old as to forget, 
Stephen McKenna _ has _ published 
“While I Remember” (Doran), at the 
age of thirty-one or thirty-two. The 
author of “Sonia” recalls his public 
school and university days, his ad- 
ventures on the fringe of politics (and 
with the Balfour mission to America 
in 1917) and during and since the 
war. A serious comment upon public 
affairs. 

The story of an exciting and pic- 
turesque period in Californian history 
is told in Mary Floyd Williams’s “His- 
tory of the San Francisco Committee 
of Vigilance of 1851” (University of 
California). It is a heavily docu- 
mented, annotated work, with bibli- 
ography and index, but its text is none 
the less readable. 

“Training for the Public Profession 
of the Law” (Scribner), by Alfred 
Zantzinger Reed, discusses the _his- 
tory and the present problems of legal 
education in the United States, with 
additional references to England and 
Canada. 

The sermons recently preached at 
various colleges by Professor Francis 
G. Peabody of Harvard have been com- 
piled in a book called “Sundays in 
College Chapels Since the War” 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

“The Life of Jean Henri Fabre, the 
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PLAYS OF EDMOND ROSTAND 


Translated by Henderson Daingerfield Norman 
With eight full-page illustrations by Ivan Glidden 


“Rostand’s verse is packed with beauty, and for pointing a half-epigram 
there is nothing quite like a rhyme. All these effects the translator reproduces 
admirably, and what is more, she preserves the sweep of the thing. The pre- 
face, brief and restrained as it is, shows an ardor that explains why Mrs. Nor- 


man has been so successful.” —The Chicago Evening Post. 


2 vols. $10.50 





A NEW NOVEL 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE: A TALE OF 
THE LAKE ST. JOHN COUNTRY 
By Louis Hémon. Translated by W. H. Blake. 


An idyll of French Canada: a story of the patient, pure-hearted Canadian 
farmers and of a simple girl whom love illumines, and on whom tragedy 
shuts down as inexorably as the implacable Canadian winter. $2.00 





“Man the Creature of His Glands’’ 


A Remarkable New Novel 
The Tower of Oblivion 


By Oliver Onions 


An extravaganza based on the 
juvenating gland and its endless pos- 
sibilities. Mr. Onions has concocted 
an astounding tale which the Boston 
Herald calls “A novel of topsy- 
turviness in man’s aging process, so 
original in its conception that it 
would be a pity to summarize it for 
you—written with distinction of man- 
ner as well as of matter.” - $2.00 





Science in Fascinating Form 


The Glands Regulating 
Personality 


By Dr. Louis Berman 


A Study of the Glands of Internal 
Secretions in Relation to the Types 
of Human Nature. 

“The personality of every human 
being is controlled by the quality and 
quantity of internal secretions acting 
in him’—this is but one of the au- 
thor’s startling though thoughtful 
statements. He has almost drama- 
tized the subject of the glands of in- 
ternal secretion, which flit through 
the pages of the book like actors in 
a play. $3.50 





Two Holiday Volumes 


Saturday Papers: Essays 
on Literature from the 


Literary Review 
New York Evening Post 


By Henry Seidel Canby, William Rose © 


Benét, and Amy Loveman 
Spirited essays containing a sin- 
cere and definite view of literature 
and life, representing a single philos- 
ophy of good writing and practicable 
art. $1.00 





Indispensable Informa- 
tion for Infants: or Easy 
Entrance to Education 


Compiled by Owen Wister, with charts 
by George Howe 


Humorous verses on_ statesmen, 
literary lights and personages of 
world-wide renown—a book full of 
holiday nonsense and high et 





THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


“Pages in which the specialists in geography and various sciences will 
find the keenest interest. A thrilling story of adventure, human courage and 
the resourcefulness of brave men. We feel the fascination of the story in hand 
and we concede that our discoverer makes out a pretty complete case - accord 


with his title.”’—New York World. 


1. $6.00 





FAIRY TALES AND STORIES 


By Hans Christian Andersen 


Preface by Francis Hackett. 


Edited by Signe Toksvig. 


Illustrated by Eric Pape. 


These well-loved fairy tales are here newly edited by Miss Toksvig with 
the idea of preserving more happily the original spirit of the great er 
2: 


story-teller. 





At All Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Send today to your bookseller or to us for our illustrated Christmas catalogue 
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When You Give Books 
You’re Sure To Please 


We suggest the following 
from the most appropriate 
of the season’s gift books 


Romances of Old Japan 
By Madame Yuki Ozaki 


Famous tales delightfully illustrated. $8.50 


The Kingdom of the Pearl 


The story of the pearl illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac, $10.00 


Napoleon the First 


An Intimate Biography 
By Walter Geer 


An ideal gift book by the author of “Napoleon 
the Third, the Romance of an nperee 
$ 


Wisdom of the Hindus 
Wisdom of the Chinese 


Edited by Brian Brown 


Delightful ae of ancient Oriental liter- 
ature, Each $2.50. Complete set, in decor- 
ative box and bound in Chinese ribbon, $5.00 


The Wishing Fairy’s Animal 
Friends 


By Corinne Ingraham 
The last word in beautifully written and il- 
lustrated juveniles, Four books at one dol- 
lar and one large volume for $2.50. 


Christmas catalogues sent on request. 
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Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 

















Grant Overton’s=""" 


THE ANSWERER 


A novel from the life 
of WALT WHITMAN 


“A story of uncommon quality, a 
fine and responsible piece of 
work. We see the America of 
yesterday as Whitman saw and 
dreamed it.” -H. W. Boynton 
in the Independent. $2.00 
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“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request, 
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Entomologist, 1823-1910” (Dodd, 
Mead), is by the Abbé Augustin Fabre, 
translated by Bernard Miall. 

The wild countries of Sulu, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Malay States, and 
the semi-wild lands of Java, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China form the 
territory in which E. Alexander Pow- 
ell found the sources of his interest- 
ing book, “Where the Strange Trails 
Go Down” (Scribner). 

Dallas Lore Sharp’s book on John 
Burroughs is little more than an essay, 
but it forms a capital appreciation of 
the man and is an attractive small 


book. It is called “The Seer of Slab- 
sides” (Houghton Mifflin). 
Princess Bibesco (formerly Miss 


Asquith) writes a number of rather 
slight short stories in a volume called 
“I Have Only Myself to Blame” 
(Doran). 

Farm demonstration work, boys’ and 
girls’ farm clubs and other agricul- 
tural topics form the subjects of the 
ten chapters in O. B. Martin’s “The 
Demonstration Work; Dr. Seaman A. 
Knopp’s Contribution to Civilization.” 
(Stratford Co.) 


In a volume called “Modern English 
Statesmen” (McBride), G. R. Stirling 
Taylor includes essays upon Cromwell, 
the Walpoles, the Pitts, Edmund 
Burke, and Disraeli. 


“Prose-poems” and plays make up 
“The Fugitive” (Macmillan), by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


A convenient manual for amateur 
actors and for the managers of small 
theatres is Clarence Straton’s “Pro- 
ducing in Little Theatres” (Holt). It 
has chapters on choosing plays, and 
upon rehearsals, but is especially 
strong on_ stage-settings, costumes, 
lighting, and other practical details. 
Many illustrations. 


In “The Glands Regulating Person- 
ality” (Macmillan), Dr. Louis Berman 
studies the glands of internal secre- 
tion in the human body and their rela- 
tion to the types of human nature. A 
scientific book of somewhat popular 
interest. 


Dr. Sigmund Freud writes the pre- 
face to “A Young Girl’s Diary” (Selt- 
zer), which has been translated from 
the German (?) by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. The anonymous author, a Vien- 
nese, wrote this, so it is said, between 
the twelfth and the fifteenth years of 
her age. She is preoccupied with many 
of the puzzles and mysteries of life, 
not the least of which is, naturally 
enough, sex. The book will be valuable 
chiefly to those for whom it was pub- 
lished: parents, teachers, doctors and 
other professional men and women. 


A play of modern American life, 
partly in a university town, is Susan 


Glaspell’s “Inheritors” (Small May- 
nard). 

W. B. Yeats has written in “Four 
Plays for Dancers” (Macmillan) 


some short plays intended to be per- 
formed in masks, and with simple 
stage settings. Designs for the masks 
and costumes are by Edmund Dulac. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head 


of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


|. Japan’s Position in the New Order. 


1. 


vi 


Write a long, complex sentence that will 
answer the question: ““What position in the 
new order should Japan hold?” 


. Show how the first paragraph strikes the 


keynote of the article. 

Read Rudyard Kipling’s “Ballad of East 
and West.” Tell why the writer of the 
article alludes to Kipling’s poem. 

Imagine that you are a Japanese of the 
older order. Write, as such a person might 
write, an argumentative composition in 
which you show the advantages of the 
native Japanese costumes over the costumes 
ordinarily worn in the United States. 

Write a specific example that will illus- 
trate every one of the following expressions: 
Yankee shrewdness; German efficiency and 
imperialism; British masterfulness. 

In the fifth paragraph there is a reference 
to Lafcadio Hearn. Consult an encyclo- 
pedia and prepare a report on the life and 
literary work of Lafcadio Hearn. Why did 
the writer of the article refer to him? 


. In Japan Beyond. 


What does the poem suggest concerning life 
in Japan? 

How does the poem affect the reader? 
What is the effect of the use of repetition 
and the refrain? 

Explain clearly what is meant by “Old 
ages with gold in heart.” 

By what means could you attain “The old 
peace with velvet-sandaled feet’’? 


. Explain how one who is to read the poem 


aloud should read it so as to bring out its 
full values. 
» My Impressions of America. 

In a single sentence tell what characteris- 
tics of American life most impressed the 
writer of the article. . 


. In the last line of the third paragraph the 


writer speaks of American achievements as 
being “A veritable Arabian tale.” Explain 
the reference. What “Arabian tale” is 
perhaps best known in this country? What 
makes that tale so popular? 


. In the article the writer mentions a num- 


ber of bad characteristics of American life. 
Write a short editorial article in which you 
show how the American people, and es- 
pecially the students in your school, might 
overcome those bad characteristics. 


. Write a description of the picture that is 


printed at the close of the article. Try to 
awaken a single emotion in the heart of 
your reader. Make full use of words that 
will appeal to the five senses. 


. Give a talk in which you explain why, at 


this particular time, the editors prepared 
a “Japanese number.” 

Imagine that your school is to print a 
number of your school paper especially de- 
voted to the interests of one branch of 
athletics in your school. Show how you 
could make use of the plan followed by the 
editors in this number. at would you 
include in your school paper? 

For every one of the seven remaining 
short articles written by Japanese leaders 
write a sentence that will emphatically 
present the thought of the article. 

Draw from this number of The Independent 
a series of propositions suitable for debate. 
Make every proposition concern the rela- 
tions of the United States and Japan. 


. ’Abd-UI Baha-Abbas Effendi. 


. Write a short editorial article for your 


school paper, in which you show how the 
students in your school would do well to 
follow some principles of "Abd-Ul Baha. 


. History Teaches. 


Give an emphatic talk in which you ex- 
plain in full the present significance of 
Hendrik van Loon’s cartoon. 
- Will America Fail? 

Find in history any one of “The great de- 
cisions which left an impress on the whole 
course of history.’”’ Tell the story of that 
decision and its effect, telling it in such a 
way that it will apply strongly to the de- 
cision that America is about to make. 


I. Nippon the Lover of Beauty. 


. Explain how the writer proves the follow- 


ing statement: “If we live by admiration, 
hope, and love, then there is among the 
Japanese of all classes a wide diffusion of 
the secret of living.” 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 
Head of the Department of Social 


1, 


Science, Jutia Richman High School 
Will America Fail? The Conference. 


Look up the text of Article X and state the 
differences between it and the provisions 
of the Four-Power Treaty referred to. 


2. Explain why the editor feels so deeply that 


the treaty should be promptly ratified by 
the Senate. 


3. Investigate and describe “the constitutional 


I. 
1. 


methods of the high contracting parties” 
whereby “this treaty shall be ratified.” 
The Conference, Conference Currents. 
What is the argument for and against the 
belief that it is “not only expedient but on 
the whole right that Japan should be left 
in possession of Manchuria’? 


2. Summarize the decisions already arrived at 


concerning China. Review the “Root prin- 
ciples.”” With these carefully in mind read 
the discussion in the articles and decide 
what conclusions can be drawn about the 
application of the principles. 


8. Summarize the other agreements of the 


Conference mentioned in this issue. 


4. Show how this Conference has given an 


impetus to the “moral and spiritual” side 
of international relations. 
. My Impressions of America, Specimens 
of Japanese Opinion. 


1. In how many different ways can you show 


2. 


that America is “‘a country of superlatives”? 
Explain “the days which gave birth to the 
historic ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’,” and 
Baron Goto’s view of it. 


3. What do you think Viscount Shibusawa 


means by “People’s Diplomacy”? What ex- 
amples of it does he give? How do the ar- 
ticles in this issue show the need of further 
work 


4. State the characteristics of the American 


people which impressed him. 


5. What is meant by the statement “the evo- 


6. 


7. 


lution of Japan toward democracy will be 
like that of England’? 

Test the statement that the Europe of ra- 
tionalism emerged as a new Europe out of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

Looking up the statistics of our foreign 
trade with Japan show to what extent the 
two countries are interdependent. 


IV. Japan’s Position in the New Order 


1, 


What do you think were Japan’s “original 
a . . . to assimilate our Western cul- 
ture” 


2. Review the history of Japan’s relations 


with China and show her “failure to con- 
ciliate China.” 


8. State the element of Japanese civilization 


which we have absorbed and show what de- 
sirable features we have failed to absorb. 


4. Make as clear as you can “the strategic 


Vv. 
1. 


position in the new order which might he 
Japan’s if she would but grasp it.” 

The Trouble About Tax Exempt in- 
comes. 

What are “those incidental evils’ to which 
“attention has been chiefly directed”? 


2. See if you can state clearly the argument in 


“a more essential reason for objecting to 
the continued issue of tax-exempt securi- 
ties.” 


3. State the President’s proposal about those 
+ and show the difficulties involved 
in it. 

Vi. Ireland. 


1. Summarize the present situation on ratifi- 


2. Wh 


cation of the Irish Agreement. 
at advantages to Ireland are stressed 
in this article? 


Vil. Germany. 
1. Show the grounds for the statement: “Ger- 


man reparations finance has ceased to 
present a problem of overwhelming diffi- 
culty.” 


Vill. Two Good Votes. 


1. 


Trace the history of civil service reform. 


2. Show the American origin of Children’s 


Courts and explain what has been their 
“contribution to progress.” 


1X. Super-Power Control. 
1. Explain the large features of the super- 


power project. 


2. Show in detail its relation to coal, to water 


power, to transportation, to manufacturing, 
to public utilities. 


8. Why may it be considered a conservative 


measure? 


4. Explain the governmental questions here 


rais 





